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Attention 

Amateur Photographers! 


The May issue of this magazine will be an 
Exposition of Amateur Photograph work. 

Start How and go over your collection of 
prints, select the best ones you have and send to 
us as early as possible. 

Mark all prints “Amateur Photograph Num- 
ber, n giving name and address. State, also, if the 
prints are to be returned and if so enclose stamps 
for return. 

Prizes are not offered. The idea is to show 
your ability. Landscape pictures make the best 
showing. 

Address: 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Sixty-five- Y ear-Old Deaf Lay-Out Man 

By JOHN FARMER GOTTHELF 


EFORE we proceed with the following sketch 
of E. Morris Bristol, who is believed to be 
one of the first and few deaf in the country 
to hold a position as lay-out man on a news- 
paper, let us define the word “lay-out” as used 
in the typographical sense. 4 he function of a lay-out 
man. as the name implies, is to calculate the size of type 
in which a given number of words will be contained, to 
fit a space of given dimensions of an advertisement. After 
having found the proper size of type, the lay-out man 
marks the “ad” copy with figures and mysterious-looking 
letters in red, blue and black. (Scissors and paste also 
claim their due share in the process.) The marked copy 
is then turned over to the 
linotype operators to be set 
in type. The type matter is 
then sent along with the same 
copy to hand compositors, who 
by following the instructions 
marked on the copy, assemble 
the different type into com- 
plete form. 

It is a responsibility to be 
a lay-out man. He must be 
accurate and rapid in his cal- 
culation of the type meas- 
urements as well as show good 
judgment in selection of suit- 
able style of type. This abil- 
ity requires, necessarily, con- 
siderable experience and intel- 
ligence, especially on a large 
newspaper, where time is all- 
important. While deafness is 
not regarded as a serious hand- 
icap to a lay-out man he must 
compensate for it by becom- 
ing an expert in his kind of 
work. And when it is con- 
sidered that “ad” writers of- 
ten hustle into the composing 
room to consult the lay-out 
man about this and that in a 
hieroglvphical “ad” copy, it is 
all the more remarkable that a 
deaf lay-out man should be 
able to hold down h : s job at 
all, especially in his sixty-fifth 
year of life. 

Mr. Bristol became total! i' 
deaf at the age of three years 
as a result of an attack of scar- 
let fever. When he was ten 
years old he was admitted to the state school for the deaf 
at Flint, where he was one of the fi^rt pupils to take up 
printing which had just been established as part of the 
school vocational training. Upon his graduation in 
1879, Mr. Bristol followed his trade, working in 
various Michigan towns. He then went to Musegonk, 
Michigan, where he was for three years the foreman of 
the Muskegon Chronicle, a daily paper. While his capa- 
bility as the head of the composing room was unquestioned, 
he found his deafness growing to be a handicap — the paper 


was rapidly expanding, and, as a consequence, the in- 
creased volume of business in the advertising department 
necessitated frequent oral communication with the com- 
posing room: so Mr. Bristol resigned his position, ac- 
cepting a subordinate one in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
where he “held case” — that is, setting type by hand ; and 
soon he developed an enviable reputation for being one- 
of the best and fast “hand-setters.” John E. Nash, now 
a proofreader on the Grand Rapids Herald, and Charles 
A. Gumaer, now a linotype operator on the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, were deaf fellow workers who set type- 
side bv side with Bristol. After eight years in Grand 
Rapids, Mr. Bristol accepted the position of instructor 

of printing at the Michigan 
School for the Deaf under the 
admininistration of the late 
Dr. Francis Deveraux Clarke, 
who later praised Mr. Bristol’s 
efficient service highly when 
the latter resigned, in 1919, 
after fourteen years of service 
to accept a more lucrative 
position — that of “ad” fore- 
man of the Flint Dialy Jour- 
nal. 

Besides supervising men in 
the “ad galley,” the “ad” fore- 
man’s duty also consisted of 
“marking up” ad copy — that 
is another name for lay-out 
work. Mr. Bristol held his 
job for six or seven years, 
when, due to expansion of the 
newspaper, a new situation 
was found necessary for Mr. 
Bristol, whereby he was to- 
devote his entire attention to- 
lay-out work, as a hearing 
man had been found neces- 
sary for the position of “ad” 
foreman, which duties now 
required (frequent communi- 
cation with the various de- 
partments of the newspaper 
office. 

But it was in no sense a 
demotion for Air. Bristol — - 
he has just as much responsi- 
bility in his new job as the 
“ad” foreman has: the two 
separate situations were creat- 
ed solely to maintain a more 
efficient organization system 
in keeping up with the modern progress of the day. 

Mr. Bristol has expressed his opinion on the printing 
trade for the deaf, as follows : 

“ 'Art for me — nothing else/ as a weH-known deaf 
sculptor of California once expressed himself, if I have 
it aright, might well give place to ‘Printing for me — noth- 
-ng else’ in the line of occupation I am following. Never- 
theless I consider the printing trade as a very good one 
for the deaf to follow as a means of earning a riving. 

“I have been in the printing game now passing half a 




E. M orris Bristol 


Mr. Bristol is lay-out man on the Flint Daily Journal. 
He was president of the N. F. S. D. (1909 — 1912); 
has served three terms as president of the M. A. D., 
besides having held office of various organizations of 
the deaf, such as the Flint Social Club. He invented 
a system of marking ad copy, which was found so 
admirable in labor simplification and time saving that 
it nvas adopted by the Journal. He married Miss 
Lillie A. W eatherhcad on October 20, 1886; they have 
one son, Harry, who can hear and is conversant with 
the sign-language. Mr. Bristol was born in Oakland 
County, near Pontiac, Michigan, on Jaunary 27, 1861 
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century — to be exact, fifty-one years last fall, from the 
■day I was introduced in the Michigan Mirror office in 
1874. In these fifty-one years I never have experienced any 
■difficulty in obtaining work in my line. To be sure, I was 
laid off once or twice. That was when I was young, 
just entering the business world with little experience 
and green, unskilled hands, but my lay-offs never lasted 
very long. Soon I found another job which helped me 
to gain experience and skill. And in the course of these 
fiftv-one vears I have seen a great change — from “hand- 
set” to “machine set.” If one tries to keep himself abreast 
with the times and to master the trade I cannot see why 
•anv intelligent and energetic deaf boy taking up this line 
should fail to “make good” in it, or any other branch of 
the trade. 

“Since the invention and development of the linotype 
and monotype new lines of work have been created, par- 
ticularly in the manner of handling advertisement copy, 
thus requiring the employment of more men, especially 
in the cities where large editions of 24, 36, 48, 60 or 
more pages of paper are daily turned out. One of the 
new lines is the lay-out and mark-up work. A deaf man, 
who must of necessity have a working knowledge of the 
printing art, and is equipped with long years of experi- 


ence, an eve for the artistic, a fine sense of judgment and 
a quick and elert mind, can feel reasonably sure of holding 
such a position as this and commanding good wages. He 
is not as much handicapped in this branch as in several 
others, where the ability to hear is necessary. He is 
practically his own master of the situation, for no instruc- 
tions are given. If any are given they will come from 
his ad-foreman, who, as is often the case, is an adept to 
the use of the manual alphabet. A deaf lay-out and 
mark-up man must studv or know each advertiser’s style 
of set-up, his likes and dislikes of type faces, and try to 
arrange his copy to suit his taste or idea. 

“Surprising as it may seem, I never have operated a 
linotype or monotype in my whole career, and never have 
had occasion to do so, for I have found other work 
aplenty and more to my taste. The system in use in the 
Flint Daily Journal composing rooms was devised at the 
time when the city was experiencing a great boom several 
years back, to speed up the work and getting it out on 
time. Speed is a great factor in a newspaper office, you 
know. Naturally many other possibilities will from time 
to time turn up wherein a deaf printer can make his mark 
as a workman and be held in great esteem by his employer. 


o 


SUCKERS 

By J. H. MUELLER 


UT HERE is one born every minute.” Suckers, we 
mean. We do not mean to tootle our little klaxon 
and pretend that this is something original, nay, 
not by a jugful. It has been said by other and bigger 
men than your humble scribe, so the worst that can be 
said of us is that we are repeating an age-old truism. 

We cannot explain it, nor do we intend to even at- 
tempt to do so, but taking them by and as a class, the 
deaf are fertile material for the get-rich quick artist. 
Just let a hearing person come along, let him explain a 
scheme which will pay anywhere from twenty-five to 
five thousand percent dividends inside six months, let 
that hearing person be fortified with a lot of statistics 
such as can be found in any trade journal, and worst of 
all, let him have some knowledge of the sign language — 
well, then, just watch the suckers bite. Bite? Aye, 
and more, they will be fighting to be the first to get on 
the hook. 

The scribe ought to know. He has been there. And 
even now, there are moments when he is about to slip 
on the banana peel line of gab which some philanthropist 
with a feeling for us deaf-dummers hands out. Here 
is one of the instances that should have cured him, 
but didn’t. Nor was he completely cured until he 
went and took unto himself a wife who insists on 
handling the family finances. Mark up a credit in 
favor of the more deadly of the species. 

Well, here goes: Years and years ago, your modest 
hero, at that stage of manhood when the fuss begins to 
show on his more or less classical features, then as yet 
unmarred by matrimonial worries and cares, when all 
the world was more or less of a playground, and all the 
bipeds therein more or less of actors — our Shakespeare 
is a bit punk, but it will do for the nonce — well, that 
was the time when his confidence in the gift of gab cost 
him a dime and almost a cracked bean. 

The younger generation of my readers, if there are any 


at all who will read this discourse, will ask what a dime 
is. For the sake of “times that have so been,” we will 
turn aside and explain a bit of musty history. A dime is 
a relic that can be found only in certain banks nowadays, 
a coin almost as rare as roc’s eggs. In the days when it 
was not so rare, you could take a dime, buy a foaming 
schooner of now verbotten stuff, along with a basket 
full of eats, or more, if you had the capacity, and get a 
nickel back. In short, a dime was two nickels. Or, if 
this explanation is too obtuse, go into any gents’ furnish- 
ing emporium and buy a dollar tie. Wait for the change. 
After you have bought five such ties, you will have the 
copper equivalent for a dime. Get me now? (They use 
sucker bait even in selling ties. That is why our sisters 
insist on buying them for us, save one-fifth of a dime T 
and with the saving thereon, lav the foundation for mucii 
snickering among our fellow men.) If you are still hazy 
on the subject, ask sis for the ten copper pieces, take them 
to a post-office of the first class, and if the stamp salesman 
is not too busy mentally rehearsing his next saxophone 
rendition, he will probably be willing to trade those 
coins for a dime. But that is all a hazard, the last 
clerk we asked for a dime consigned us to a place diago- 
nally opposite Paradise. 

Now that we have shown you what a dime is, we will 
resume the tale of a certain occurrence that almost nearlv 
but not quite cured us of being a sucker. 

It happened about as follows: We were one of the poor 
suckers who had the colossal impudence to join the 
N. F. S. D. in the days when it had a name shorter by 
a N. We should have known better than thus to cast 
aside the kindly advice of our numerous teachers, gentle- 
men who were more up to the ways of the wicked than a 
callow youth could hope to be. But for that matter, 
we had company. And now, in this day of a strong 
society, we cannot help but feel that we were not so 
callow after all. And at the risk of digressing, we will 
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say that those were days of real sport. Somewhere in 
this glorious land of ours there exist a “White Elephant,” 
a “Pink Monkey,” and a plain “Elephant.” May the 
gods of our forefathers lead their eyes to this and cause 
a chuckle, and mayhap a six syllable cuss word, in remem- 
brance of the “happy, golden, bygone days.” 

Well, we apologize. One historical explanation, and 
one historical reference, ought to make enough for one 
non-historical essay. 

From now on, we will speak of the poor sucker as the 
P. S., should it seem a postscript to the reader, that is the 
fault of his inferior education, not ours. 

P. S. was sitting at a table in a room which has been 
made famous for the face upon its floor. The older 
generation will please bear in mind that some things are 
“Verbotten,” and not ask us to violate sentimental se- 
crets. The reason why we drag in this verbotten stuff is 
to convince our friends that we can tell the truth oc- 
casionally, and are telling it at the risk of injuring our 
standing with our W. C. T. U. friends. 

P. S. was sitting at a table in a room which has been 
appointment at that table at a certain time of the evening 
with another P. S. friend of his, which certain time was 
close at hand, and to which appointment his cronies knew 
they were not welcome, belonging, as they did, not to the 
same church. They vamoosed. While P. S. No. 1 was 
awaiting the arrival of P. S. No. 2, a habitue of the place, 
masculine gender, third person, singular, arose from a 
table across the room, and with dignified step approached 
P. S.’s table. And oh, gee-gosh, he was a sight for sore 
eyes. Solomon in all his glory was a piker, sartorially 
speaking, along this gent. Checked trousers, along the 
most approved Harry Clay Blanev cut, tan shoes of the 
most brilliant polish, lavender shirt and trick tie, a straw 
lid with more colors in its band than the rainbow has been 
accused of disclosing to the human eye, a little mustache 
of the sort that made a certain movie actor famous, 
a cane of the sort now obsolete, an inch in diameter, 
gold handled, also monogramed — if this gent did not 
exude prosperity, then the Treasury at Washington is 
a storehouse for neufchatel cheese. 

Down he sat, right at the side of P.S. Disdaining a 
pad and pencil, he started to talk the way all deafies 
like to be addressed, in flawless single-handed manual. 
"A souse,” was P. S.’s hazard. But, nay, quite the 
contrary. He was the most sober, solemn, courteous 
creature P. S. ever saw, until one day he took a fancy to 
attend a reunion at a southern school and became acquaint- 
ed with a blind burro. That burro took the palm for 
solemnity. 

We will not waste any time telling what a fluent 
finger speller this gent was. With the possible exception 
of Dr. Robert Patterson, we do not think there ever was 
a deaf man who could surpass the gent for finger wag- 
gling plainness. We are still haunted by the memory 
of that evening. Let it go at that. 

In as dulcet tones as our language can command, Mr. 
Gent told P. S. how fine he looked, how 7 his hands (not 
manicured for a week) showed he w*as a gentleman of the 
highest culture, how his head, the very 7 shape of it, be- 
trayed a superior culture, how the quivering nostrils spoke 
for supersensitive nature. “Look at me — w r hat do you 
judge me to be, after the accurate index I have given of 
you?” “An infernal liar,” said P. G. to himself, all 
the w-hile keeping an interested expression and finalb 7 
fessing up to the fact that the college he attended did 
not include live stock judging in its curriculum. But he 
opined that such a keen judge of nature must possess all 
the attributes which he ascribed to P. S. 

Cease your jesting, brother, and listen unto the words 


of sorrow of a man who is in the dregs of despair.” We 
listened. He had high prospects w T hen he graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania, prospects which w T ent even 
higher when he took a post-graduate course at John Hop- 
kins, and w r hen he finished his preparation for life’s work 
at Heidelberg, he thought he had reached the pinnacle 
of human knowledge. But alas and alack! One false 
step, and the work and effort of years w 7 as blotted out. 
He had married againt the wishes of his family. Blue 
blooded aristocrats, folks who could not speak in language 
that w'as not officially recognized as the acme in the 
hour Hundred, they disowned him when he married the 
daughter of the Heidelberg professor of something or 
oth_r. Disinherited because he did not marry the girl 
whom they picked out for him, a girl Avith more dollars 
than Henry Ford has parts for all the millions of puddle 
jumpers he ever turned out. And now, four children, 
the oldest three years old, no food, no milk, no clothes, 
no coal (it was August, but probably he was thinking of 
the coming Avinter) Avhat AA 7 as he to do — could P.S, 
spare a dime? (If the reader choses, he can from now 
on interpret P. S. as meaning Poor Sap.) 

P.S. thought he could spare a dime. Such a thought 
displayed the Avisdom that belongs to those AA 7 ho have just 
learned to allow themselves to be tipped back in barbers’ 
chairs Avithout yelling for a life belt. Possibly a whole, 
dollar’s worth, but — hold, where did the Gent live? 
P.S. Avould very much like to pay his respects to the. 
daughter of a Heidelberg University professor, Avhose 
lot in life AA-as such a distressful one. On Court Street. 
What number? The 100 block, east. Sordid surround- 
ings, to be sure. Markets in front, the county jail a 
stone s throAA 7 to the east, the alleys filled witli niggers — 
yea, that Avas a sordid place for any man to live. To. 
say nothing of a lady. 

P.S. rapped for the AA’aiter. Ordered two steins. 
Both together called for one dime. P. S. did not have, 
that much small change and threw down a tenner. When 
the change came, he picked up all of it except another 
dime, AA-hich Avas meant for the poor university grad, but 
Avhich the Avaiter mistook for a tip. Had P. S. been a 
judge of human nature, he Avould have understood that 
the unpleasant look in the Gent’s eyes Avere meant not 
for the Avaiter but for himself, P. S. 

There is a divinity that takes care of blind men and- 
souses. At least, so runs a saw that AA T e ran across once, 
upon a time. W e hereby amend it to include poor saps. 
For just then P. S. Number Two, referred to seven, 
paragraphs ahead came in, and P. S. Number Ono ex- 
cused himself to the Gent, promising to return later on. 
But he did not, for he was tipped off by the friendly 
AA'aiter Avho got the unintentional tip that the gent was 
one of the most notorious panhandlers in tOAvn. If P. S. 
had gone to that market place address vv 7 ith the gent, 
chances are he Atmuld have got a crack in the dome A\hich. 
AA’ould have laid him low. 

P. S. has run across many such a game, wherein he 
has been asked to contribute to the support of someone 
Avho cared not to soil his hands A\ 7 ith honest grime, nor 
eat his bread bv the SAveat of his brow. The Texas oil 
boom furnished plenty of such instances. One concern, 
incorporated for $10,000,000 (the circulars did not say 
hoAv much of it A\ 7 as Avater), led a large number of deaf' 
men to invest. One of them even became publicity 
man in charge of the department for the deaf. The writer 
got one of the prospect uses. Also a letter, seemingly 
Avritten for him alone. Only five thousand shares were, 
left, AA-hich could be had for that many dimes, or in ab- 
sence of dimes, a certified check for $500 Avould do. 
Brilliant A\ 7 as the dope spilled. We almost fell, for the. 
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•writer of that letter havl graduated from the same school 
as we did. In fact, we had known him for many years. 
JJut our frau declined to loosen the purse strings. . Few 
days later, a friend in another city asked our opinion on 
the same subject, enclosing a letter, the exact dupli- 
cate of the one we received, except for the superscription. 
A nice game. One sucker in each town would hardly 
enable anyone to spill the beans before the crop was har- 
vested. The leading spirit of the game is now doing 
fifteen or twenty-five years in the Texas pen. 

If there is anyone who has not heard of the altruistic 
gentleman who mulcted the deaf of the country out of 
something like $200,0.00 two or three years ago, his edu- 
cation has been sadly neglected. And that was as 
clever a scheme as ever came out of the brain of a pro- 
moter. 1 here was a food products company in the east 
which sold stock almost exclusively to the deaf. Failure 
after failure followed the enterprise (meaning as went 
dividends for the investors, not in income for the pro- 
moter,) and everytime they were asked to contribute to 
a new scheme, paying in so much in good currency and 
receiving in return a certificate based on so much cash 
and so much in defunct stock. Had it been a straight cash 
proposition, probably our friends would have turned it 
down, but when an offer of additional stock for every 
share purchased was made, my how they bit. Our files 
show no end of requests for information on the company’s 
status here in Louisville. To all of which we replied: 
“The promoter is now doing three to six years at Auburn, 
N. Y., for various charges. 

Some times ago, we had an exposure of a certain divine 
healer, who was gathering a harvest of shekels by “restor- 
ing” the deaf to hearing. A friend of ours in Columbus 
sent us a clipping not long ago, telling the world, and 
all others concerned, that “Glory Barn” in that city had 
been closed because of a spread of small-pox seemingly 
generated at the meetings in the Barn. Here is an ex- 
tract from the Columbus Dispatch, under date of No- 
vember 24: 

“Rev. Mr. Sproul, in extolling the healing power 
of God, explaining that he did not heal, but prayed 
for the people, was advised by Dr. Beer to pray for 
the two children who Sproul would not permit to be 
vaccinated and told Sproul that Fitch would get 
well in the same time that any case of small-pox is 
cured and not before. 

Dr. Beer is city health officer of Columbus, the Fitch 
mentioned is Sproul’s assistant in the prayer-healing 
business, and the two children whom Sproul refused to 
permit vaccinated are Sproul’s own children. We have 
no information how the children whom the father refused 
to have vaccinated finally turned out, well or pox hit, but 
the moral is as we pointed out, the laws of Nature are 
the laws of God, and when one is violated, there is no 
escape from the 'consequences. Likewise, no amount of 
prayer will do that which nature says cannot be done, 
the days of miracles are past. Of course, there are 
those who will take exceptions to this latter statement, 
but that’s all the good it will do. 

How much longer will our people fall for these quacks 
— industrial, religious, medical ? 

Why cannot our people learn the sense of consulting 
their bankers before making industrial investments? 
Any banker will be glad to give advice, and riot charge 
for it. Every bank has some sort of investment features 
which are at' the service of its clients. Bankers know that 
their success depends upon the good will of their'patrons, 
and will play fair. They are bonded’ to safeguard the 
money in their care, and will do everything possible 
to prevent depositors from throwing their money away. 


Some time ago, we asked to go to a magistrate’s court 
and help a man get a release on a garnishee against his 
wages. The ancient story of “Buy now, pay later — 
maxe vour own terms, we trust you.” Two weeks in 
arrears in payments account of sickness and unemploy- 
ment — the heck these concerns care for such matters, 
they want their money, and will get it. 

Seems to us that our schools would do our youngsters 
a grea. deal of good if instead of the annual baccalaureate 
sermons which leave the young grads half asleep they 
would preach the gospel of buying only what is needed, 
and paying for it on the spot. Don’t raise that moth- 
eaten gag “What about buying your home on the in- 
stalment plan ?” That is making a paying investment 
on the most convenient plan ever devised. Ask your 
banker, he knows, and will be delighted to help you. 

And, oh my, what a number of us fall for those medi- 
cal nostrums. Remember one deaf man, a grad of Gal- 
laudet, who had in his home a perfect drug store. One 
night he had the tummyache. Had it bad, too. Wife 
was for calling the doctor. Nothing doing. His medi- 
cine chest would fix him up all right. Two hours later 
he was dead as could be. Had he really known how to 
utilize that chest of his, he would have taken a dose of 
paregoric, 1 he N. F. S. D. paid his policy, but not to 
the widow. Which bears out the assertion _ that the only 
good fool is like the only gocd Indian, a dead one. 

Both the N. F. S. D. and the N. A. D. officials are 
ready at all times — where they are able to do so — to 
give advice on investment subjects to members of either 
organization that ask for it. But we are confident that 
they feel it would be much better if all seekers after 
information would go to the proper places for it. No 
bank that vie know of, charges for such kindly offices, 
and yet, when some crook comes along with blatant 
promises of rich return for small investment, our folks 
fall over themselves trying to be the first to have the honor 
of biting. Those who try to dissuade them are dubbed 
knockers. Kill-joys, crabs, what-not. When the invest- 
ment proves a dud, those dissuaders are called hypocrites 
and slacker for not having prevented the loss. 

Oh, well, such is life. The only thing that can be 
done is to teach and preach the gospel of caution whilst the 
mind is still in a receptive mood. Not being the boss of 
any school for deafies in this land of ours, we cannot 
put our theories into practice. Maybe Tom L. Anderson, 
way out in Iowa, can do something along this line. He 
has the guts, anyway. 

... 3t' 


WHEN A MAN’S DEAF 

I recently met one of the most uplifting optimists it has 
ever been my good fortune to know,” said the Young-Old 
1 hilosopher. “He was deaf, and was forced to use an ear- 
trumpet, and even then to watch the lips of those who were 
speaking to him. ” * 

‘Oh. yes, I know how awful you others think it is,' he 
said, smiling; ‘but just think of all the nonsepse I never 
have to listen to — all the stupid gossip that goes by me; all 
that petty persiflage which only serves to store the brain 
with-— nothing! Shut off as I am, I have come to enjov life 
hugely, in a wav that you people who hear know nothing 
of No one speaks to me now unless he really has some- 
thing to ^ay — and you would be surprised how seldom that 
is!_ I am like a walled garden, beautifully aloof from the 
clamor of the world, serene in my quiet, happy in my pri- 
vacy. ” — From the Designer Magazine for September. 


I hese two-inch belts the sheiks are wearing make 
a nice hold for kicking one in the pants. 
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Hunting and Trapping Big Game in Idaho 

By BOB WHITE 

(Part 111 — Continued from last Month) 


I T WAS early in February when the last of Old Waho's 
pack was exterminated. A few days after this, Dallas 
went to the ranch after supplies, and while there, tele- 
phoned to the Forest Range of the old wolf and her whelps. 

It must be remembered that Old Waho and her whelps 
were not the only wolves which had their hunting grounds 
along the Blackfoot: there were many others, but they hunt- 
ed in pairs, and in most instances, by themselves. Later, 
they would go in packs at the approach of the mating sea- 
son. 

The coyotes did not seem to diminish in numbers, nor 
did they appear to have become frightened by our frequent 
shooting, which enabled us to get one or two every day. 
They were forced to dig thru the deep snow in order to 
uncover the old carcasses which they had been feeding on, 
and it was around these we set most of our traps. 

Every morning we were rewarded with a good catch. 
It was during the rounds of the traps that I made a most 
startling discovery. I had veered off from the main trail 
made in visiting the traps, going down the river, thinking I 
might be able to get a few willow grouse, having taken the 
rifle barrel from my Savage, and had the little .410 barrel 
in its place. It was an easy matter to get three of them, and 
as I was about to start back to the main trail, my attention 
was drawn to a dark spot on the snow about twenty yards 
to my right. 

Upon closer examination it proved to be the work of a 
bob-cat, which crept upon the grouse where they had sought 
refuge under some underbrush. Only the feathers and 
bones were all that was left of the feast, and I later dis- 
covered it was the work of two full grown animals, which 
had been hunting together. 

Knowing they were far from the spot by this time, there 
being of time at my disposal to look after the traps, decided 
to follow the tracks of the two cats, and after trailing them 
about a mile, finally lost them down stream where there was 
a maze of other tracks — and it was among these that I dis- 
covered those of a mountain lion. I had no trouble in 
following this trail, as it stood out plainly among the others. 

After traveling close to the river several hundred yards, 
it led into an arroyo, then, after going a short distance, 
made a sharp turn to the left, making its way through 
den'6e scrub oak, which became more dense as I advanced, 
finally becoming impassable. 

And now you will probably w'onder why I should be trail- 
ing a lion with a little .410 shotgun. In the first place, 
these animals are even more cowardly than a wolf, and will 
never attack a man, not even a dog, unless cornered. 
They have been known to follow a man while trailing 
them. They will make a quick dash ahead, then circle 
back and follow, making the hunter the bunted. It is 
their innate curiosity which causes them to do this. 

Some of the greatest backwoods tales ever printed have 
been told about the lion, but it is safe to assume that nine 
out of ten of them have been grossly exaggerated. 

The lion is of no value as a fur bearer, as its hide never 
brings over $5.00. however the state pays $62.50 for each 
scalp, while the cattlemen pay from $50 to $75, as they do 
great damage to their stock, which runs into thousands 
of dollars in a single season. 

Altho T w-s trailing one of the most formidable foes with 


that little shotgun, I felt as safe as though I were sitting- 
before the open fireplace in the cabin, but there were times 
when I’d glance uneasily behind, there is no telling how 
close they will approach just for the mere curiosity that, 
seems to possess them, and which has proved to be their 
undoing so often. I was in hopes it would circle and trail! 
me, coming so close that I’d be able to get a shot at it 
with my .45. 

As the snow was too deep for the stock to range far from: 
the ranch they kept close, where hay was delt out twice a. 
day, and while coyotes were seen at all hours, and some- 
times came close enough for the foreman to fire at them,, 
no loss was sustained. 

But one night they managed to separate the yearling 
from the herd and after driving it a half mile from the 
ranch, killed it, and the next morning when the foreman 
made the discovery, only the bones and part of its hide 
was left. 

So it was evident their supply of food was diminishing 
each day, and were gradually drawing closer to the ranch, 
no doubt becoming emboldened by each kill. 

Occasionally a bob-cat would come down from the hills 
and feast on the remnants which the coyotes had left, and 
several times porcupines were seen ambling away at our 
approach. 

We had all we could attend to looking after our traps, 
and this, together with the fact that we had to go over 
every pelt, fleshing and keeping them in a good condition 
before shipjng, kept us busy most of the time. 

"Boy.” said Dallas one evening as we sat around the 
supper table, "we’re in for a good snow, an’ ef ’m not miss- 
ing my calculations, it’s goin’ t’ be a reg’lar Nor’eastern. 
an’ if she snow like it does here in Idaho sometimes, we’re 
liable t’ wake up some mornin’ and fin’ it even with th’ 
window sills. An’ if it does, that means we’re not goin’ t’ 
get anything in them traps for a long time, for they’ll be 
covered so deep it would be useless t' try to dig ’em out an’ 
reset ’em. It is at such a time when th’ coyotes an’ wolves 
become so hungry they’ll not hesitate t’ devour their own 
kin. 

An’, besides, it would drive ’em nearer th’ ranch, an’ in 
that case we’d might as well move up that-a-way.” 

This, we know, was sound logic, as it is not unusual for 
the ground to be covered with three or four feet of snow 
on the level in that part of Idaho. It is then that the 
animals become hard-pressed with hunger, and are bolder 
than usual. And, although we had no fear of being 
completely snowed in, still did not relish the idea of being 
compelled to make the trips to the ranch on snowshoes, 
haying to cross a heavily-trimbered hill, where traveling was 
difficult even when there was no snow 

“Well, Gabe, “I said, “If it snows, won’t the animals go 
closer to the ranch and pull down some of the young stock 
that strays too far from the main herd?” 

"Sartin,’ Bawb, but they won’t stick around’ ver’ long 
during th’ day: after they’ve had a good feed, they’ll come 
back, as the hills around’ here are full of dens, an’ th’ spring 
we mak’ is only place they can find water within ten mile” 

Finally came a change in the weather. For several days 
the skies were overclouded and altho the sun at times man- 
aged to pierce them, it was of short duration, and at inter- 
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rals it snowed, coming directly from the north, which pres- 
aged a storm of the severest character. It was just sucli a 
day when one can feel an approaching storm, you seem to 
sense it, _ the very atmosphere seems imbued with it. The 
mountains' and the prairies seem more, foreboding, and on 
top of all' t$U3, comes the mournful howl of the coyotes, 
while the wolves take up the refrain. 

We were prepared for such a storm that came late one 
afternoon, having a plentiful supply of wood on hand. It 
was a bitterly cold night. Now and then the whirling 
snow sifted down the chimney into the fire, sending up 
clouds of steam. 

On the north side of the cabin, little piles of snow were 
formed on the floor; there were dozens of places be. ween 
the logs that Gabe and I failed to discover when we went 


over it, plastering each chink as we came to it. We had 
spent several seasons in the cabin, but never had to draw 
our chairs so close to the fire as we did that night. Even 
“Grizzly,” w r ho generally spent the evening lying near the 
door, had sought warmer quarters under the table which 
stood near the fireplace. 

Several inches of snow had fallen the past few days, 
which made hard traveling in making the rounds of our 
traps; however, Gabe visited them daily, as it is during the 
coldest spells when trapping is at its best, for the wild life 
of the mountains and prairies must have food to sustain 
them, and when snow covers the ground they seem to be 
all the more eager and less cautious in securing it. It is 
then that the bait which covers a hidden trap is most 
effective. (To be Continued) 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

The "Gallaudet of the South ” Tells of his Sunday School Work 
for the Deaf of Atlanta 


HE DEAF of Atlanta are fortunate in 
one respect at least. For a period of 
twenty-one years the rare privilege has 
been afforded them of having the Inter- 
national Sunday School lessons explained 
and illustrated by one of the greatest Bible scholars in 
the city, Mr. W. F. Crusselle, once a teacher of lan- 
guages, but at present connected with the Atlantic 
Constitution. He has a fair command of the sign lan- 
guage and his talks are always interesting and illuminating. 
Asked recently as to how he became 
interested in the deaf, he replied to the 
question as follows: 

“More than twenty years ago I 
was teacher of the Strangers’ Class 
at the Sunday School of Merritts Aye. 

Church. When we were preparing to 
move this church and become St. 

Mark’s Church, Air. W. S. Witham 
joined us. He had enjoyed much 
success as teacher of adult bible cl&ss 
in various churches. When he came, 

I gave him my place to teach the 
class that l had conducted so that he 
might get up a large bible class for 
the new' church we w'ere to build. 

I remarked to Miss Ella Groom, w'ho 
w'as in my office at The Constitution, 
that I was out of a job at Sunday 
School for the first time since I was 
grow r n. She seemed thoughtful for a 
moment and then asked me if I would 
teach her the lesson, which I gladly 
promised* to do. 

“Miss 'Groom seemed very happy over it and next 
day we sent letters to all the pastors in the city saying 
there would be a bible class formed for the deaf-mutes 
and inviting any who might be in the various churches 
to join it. Before the week w’as over We had several 
promises and dur class opened the following Sunday. 
There were about eight in attendance as I recall it. 
Among them were Miss Sarah Sloan, Mrs. C. L. Jack- 
son, Walter H v Christian and E. J. Malone who are 
still members and have attended with fair regularity, 
when thev wore able to do so during the entire time. 
M iss Groom w r as an active and faithful member until 
her death some years later. 


“We began our class at the afternoon sessions of 
Sunday School held at North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, corner North Avenue and Peachtree St., 
while St. Mak’s w r as being built at corner of Fifth 
St. Our little church on Merritts Avenue had been 
shared with the congregation of North Avenue Presby- 
terians while their church v T as in course of construction. 
The class remained small, but pretty faithful, until w r e 
w T ere in our new T quarters at St. Mark’s. 

“The teaching w'as earnest, but of very poor quality 
and interest to the deaf because I 
knew' no signs and was really not 
expert at finger spelling. I saw them 
trying to be interested and trying 
to appreciate my efforts for them, but 
they w r ould nod sometimes and some- 
times go fast asleep in spite of my 
spelling. I began to learn the signs 
one at time. “Can” and “cannot” 
were the first two signs I learned 
and as I could I w'ould get others and 
incorporate them in my thinking and 
teaching until they came to full mean- 
ing to me so that I could use them 
naturally and feel that I had uttered 
the words for which the signs stood. 
I believe in signs and I think them a 
blessing to the deaf, because by them 
public worship and teaching became 
possible. 

“The class has continued win 
more or less success ever since it began. 
I have taught every Saturday w’hen in 
Atlanta, which has been practically 
all, as my two little weeks’ vacation each year seldom 
mean more than one Sunday off. 

“About twelve years ago, Mr. Fred J. Coolidge, Jr., 
joined me in conducting the class. He has been helpful 
in many way's and has acquired the use of signs so that 
he may conduct the class in my absence, and aid in the 
work he loves so much and in which he has been so 
faithful. 

“A few years after the class began, the Southern 
Baptist Convention put into the field Rev. J. W. Mich- 
aels as evangelist to the deaf. His mission met with 
much success and many of those who attended my class 
became members of the Baptist church. I did not, and 
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do not, feel any discouragement on this account, for 
while the effort of the work is to convert all the deaf 
and have them unite with the church, it matters not to 
which church they join. If they prefer mine, the Meth- 
odist, I am very happy ; if they prefer for any reason the 
Baptist Church, I am still happy, and I go with them and 
arrange for the baptism, usually at the First Baptist 
Church here, and stand by the blessed water and repeat all 
the preacher says in his baptismal rites, so the deaf may 
understand in sign all that is said My recollection is that 
more than fifty have joined the Baptist Church in the 
years I have been in the work. 

“After many years of request, at the conference of 
1919, the North Georgia Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, made an appropriation from 
its Centenary mission funds for an evangelist to the deaf 
and placed his selection and direction largely in my hands. 
I have been very fortunate in securing Prof. S. M. Free- 
man, who had taught for thirty-eight years in the Geor- 
gia School for the Deaf at Cave Spring, for their work. 
1 had known and loved him for a long time and his 
availability for the place has seemed providential. His 
five years faithful work prove this. He is a scholar of 
rare ability, a thorough student of the Bible, and wonder- 
fully equipped in every way to lead the silent children to 
the foot of the cross and show them there their crucified 
Lord, and obtain the “good confession’’ from them that 
would change their lives to a loving surrender to their 
Savior. His signs are wonderful: they are expressively 
eloquent ; they carry conviction from his earnest heart to 
all w'ho come under the blessed influence of the gospel 
he preaches and lives in his daily contact with folks. 
He is especially gifted in the signs as they interpret the 
lessons from the Bible and the hymns of the church, and 
as he makes them so accurately and beautifully, and in 
such perfect rhythmic time, they become silent songs. 

“The services always include one or more hymns, or 
psalms, led by Mr. Freeman, in which the entire con- 
gregation joins in concert signs. I think it is the sweetest 
congregational singing I have ever witnessed, every eye 
on him, every hand in exact unison with his and no doubt 
every heart lifting its song to heaven in this way, equal 
to the best music on earth, and heard also in heaven above. 

“Mr. Freeman is an ordained minister of the Chris- 
tian Church, in which he has held his membership since 
childhood. He is not any sectarian ; he belives in and 
preaches the simple beautiful gospel in all charity and 
sincerity and his success in winning souls shows the value 
of his splendid work. I do not recall the figures for the 
year, but his reports, made quarterly to the secretary of 
the mission board, will compare favorably as to results 
with any one in a like field. 

“He usually preaches at St. Mark’s Church in Atlanta. 
During the term of the Georgia School for the Deaf he 
generally holds services there once a month, on the third 
Sunday. Often he preaches in afternoon to the negro 
deaf at Warrens Chapel, a negro church in Atlanta, and 
he gets converts there also. Usually at Cave Spring he 
holds one service for the negro students on each visit to 
the school. 

“One marked characteristic of Mr. Freeman, besides 
being a most lovable man and preaches in every way, is 
his humility'. It is genuine. He rarely says he will 
preach, but often says, “I will speak for my master,” 
and so he does, in conscience-uttered truths, shows us the 
Master, his Lord, who He is and whom He serves.” 


1 he political pot boils and gets some one into hot 
water. ■« » 



Officials and members of St. Mark’s Bible Class, Atlanta, Georgia, Photo, taken last Easter , 
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A Good Record of the Nadfrat Women’s Club of Atlanta, Georgia 


^OFFICERS AND SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF THE NADFRAT WOMAN'S CLUB OF ATLANTA 
This is a live ’wire hunch of Southern women who are now actively engaged in a nation-wide campaign to 
raise money with which to erect a club house of theii own. This club is affiliated with the Georgia State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, consisting of 4,000 club s with a combined membership of over 50JD00, and is the 
first and only organization of deaf women in America to unite with a State Federation. 


[Under the efficient leadership of Mrs. McLean the Nad- 
fiat Woman’s Club of Atlanta, Ga., has made a most envi- 
able record during the past two years, and this club is now 
one of the most progressive clubs in the South. Mrs. Mc- 
Lean was recently re-elected for a third term as President 
of the club. A record of the achievements of the club may 
be gained from the president's annual report, which follows 
in part: — Ed.] 

My Dear Co-workers : — 

Another year has rolled around and it becomes 
necessary for your president to render her annual re- 
port. 

During my two-years administration great strides 
have been made in the progress of our organization. 
Time will not permit of a lengthy resume of all, 
therefore I refer only to a few of the most important 
things accomplished. 

One of the first acts of this administration was to 
affiliate with the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and as time passes I am glad to say that we 
are finding this affiliation a great inspiration and 
help to us. 

Another important work begun during the past 
year was the launching of the “building fund” cam- 
paign to secure money with which to build a club 
house that will serve as a Community Center for all 
the deaf in Atlanta and Georgia. A building of 
this nature has long been needed, and I am happy to 
state that the building committee, under the efficient 
management of its Chairman, has made some little 
progress in raising this fund, but we are still r ar 
short of having enough to accomplish anything de- 
finite and I earnestly hope each and every member 
( will constitute herself a committee of one from now 
: on and work with heart and soul toward the accu- 
| this year of the erection of our long dreamed of, and 
mulation of sufficient money to make a beginning 


long hoped for. Community House. If each member 
will put her heart into this work, not only as an in- 
dividual but as a whole, I am confident that we will 
yet see our dreams come true. 

During the past year your president represented 
you at two conventions of our hearing sister clubs, 
the first at Tallulah Falls School and the other, a 
meeting of the fifth district clubs at College Park. 
At each I delivered a message from this club. The 
attendance upon these two meetings has been of 
great help and an inspiration and has enabled me to 
bring back to you a new ideal, and the knowledge 
gained in this way has been helpful to our club in 
many ways. 

Our club also made a donation to the maintenance 
of the Tallulah Falls School. While this donation 
was small it was a concrete evidence of our club’s de- 
sire to co-operate and assist in all state federation 
work to the extent of our ability, and your president 
hopes and desires that these yearly donations to the 
school be continued each year, and that we assist in 
all other worth-while work as far as our means will 
permit. 

Financially, our dub is in very good condition. 
On account of our limited membership and small 
fees and dues charged our treasury balance grows 
slowly. A full account of the condition of our fi- 
nances. together with expenditures and disburse- 
ments for the fiscal year will be given by the treas- 
urer in her report. 

When I assumed this office I promised to give mv 
most earnest endeavors to the work of the club, and 
upon my re-election for a second term I re-affirmed 
this promise, and I have lived up to that promise the 
best I could. I have attended every meeting of the 
club during my two years’ administration, and have 
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tried to be just and fair in all my rulings, have ever 
tried to foster and encourage a spirit of harmony 



Mrs. IV. W. McLean, President Nadfrat of Atlanta, Ga. 


and loyal go-operation between officers and mem- 
bers, and in this, I am glad to say, I feel that I have 
been most successful, nothing of an unpleasant or 
an unharmonious nature having occurred within our 
organization. 

I have received the steadfast loyalty and co-opera- 
tion of both officers and members throughout the 
whole of my term. This has been a never failing 
encouragement and inspiration to me to “carry on” 
amidst the various difficulties that beset us from the 
outside, through the failure of the general public 
with whom we daily come in contact to understand 
and appreciate the deaf as they really are. This, 
through our association with our hearing club sis- 
ters, is being eliminated to some extent, and we hope 
in time that the public may be brought to realize 
that we are “just like other people” with aims and 
ambitions alike. 

My work as your president during the past two 
years has most assuredly been a “labor of love,” and 
I deeply appreciate the continued help and co-opera- 
tion of each and all of you. I earnestly hope and 
pray that our club may grow more useful with each 
passing year and in time become a power in the ad- 
vancement and welfare of the deaf, not only of At- 
lanta, Georgia, and the South, but of everywhere. 
In conclusion, I ask each of you to remember that: 

“We build our club by years of work. 

Like stones upon a wall, 

And with our work comes happiness, 

That vine-like, covers all.” 


□ 

The Past Y ear in Great Britain 


By HODMAN 



HE Year 1925, which now closes, is perhaps 
one of the most epoch making that our work 
in the Old World has seen. Wemblv, con- 
tinued through a second season and as record- 
ed in a previous article: full faculties were ac- 


corded us to push the cause of the Deaf. But, probably the 
outstanding event of 1925 was the superbly organized con- 
ference of deaf teachers from all parts of the world, that 
was held in London during the later part of July when we 


were privileged to meet experts from upwards twenty 
countries. The visits to Margate, Ravners Penn, and the 
Jews and other London County Council Finishing Schools 
at Oak Lodge and Anerlev were memorable in themselves 
alone as was the unforgettable reception at the County 
Hall and closing dinner and dance at the Victoria Hotel, 
Northumberland Avenue. We ourselves were proud to 
form friendship with such mighty men of valour as Dr. P. 
Hall, your esteemed editor, Miss Timberlake, Mr. 



Conference of Educators of the Deaf. Visit to Royal School for the Deaf, Margate, July 1925 
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Weaver, and many more from the New World and re- 
new many European friendships. 

Tb : s stupendous event was barely over before we found 
ourselves with our most live English Missioner, Herbert 
Hersee, welcoming the Rev. John Kent, an American 
delegate for the splendidly conceived Triennial Congress 
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which increases in responsibility and importance as day 
follows in day. 

The new Church of St. Saviour’s, Acton, was opened 
by H. R. H., Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, on 
May .Sth, and we were present at the first Sunday morn- 
ing service as we had been at the closing service of the 


Delegates at Margate School Pageant — Deaf Teacher’s International Conference 


International Conference on the Education of the Deaf London, July, 1925 


of English Welfare Christian Workers among the Adult 
Deaf, Deaf-blind and Hard of Hearing which was held at 
Southampton during the early part of September, when 
our valuable deaf veteran Mr. George Healey, of Liver- 
pool, was given some of that meed of honor that is so 
truly his share. 


Old Oxford Street, St. Saviour’s. The church is of 
French design, and a bold and original color scheme of 
white, green and blue, is its prevailing characteristic. 
Indeed, it may well be designated as London’s Cathe- 
dral for the Deaf, so bold and original and yet dignified 
is its conception. The architect and the chaplin, Mr. 


T he year, also, saw further consolidation of the Na- 
tional Institution for the Deaf with that world renowned 
and devoted expert of our much loved world, Mr. A. J. 
Story, sometime headmaster of the Mount Deaf and 
Blind School, Stoke on Trent, appointed as from April 
1st, as Secretary General of this ever growing movement, 


Mauf and the Rev. Albert Smith, are to be congratulated 
on their splendid achievment. 

A new Institute, also on superb lines, is being built at 
Hull and will be opened early in 1926, and a fine Institute 
has also been opened for the deaf of that well known 
Lancashire seaside resort and its myriads of visitors, Somfi- 
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Delegates to the International Conference at Oak Lodge Deaf School , London . 
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port-on-sea. 

In Temperance work, the Deaf Examination proved 
a real success and the Banner was won by St. John of 
Beverley’s Church for the Deaf, N. London. And we had 
the honor of representing the Deaf World at the annual 
meeting of the Church of England Temperance Society 


ctional Diseases was opened by the Right Reverned the 
Lord Bishop of London. 

Several of our workers and devoted friends have passed 
to the glorious Hereafter and others have laid down their 
active tasks for the supposedly easier life of retirement; 
often far harder than keeping in full harness. 


The Address of Welcome of the Brotherhood Toe. H. at the First Bassett, Southampton 


when the Home Secretary, Sir Joynson Hicks, was the The Rev. CJ. Tubbs, has been ordained for the work in 
chief speaker on May 5th, and again on December 10th, the new Deaf Diocesan areas of Canterbury and Ro- 
at Cal decot Hall, Nureaton in Warwickshire, when a Chester and some rooms have been set apart for the deaf 
magnifience Rest House and Home for Nervous Fun- folk in the Woolwich Rescue Home, mainly through the 



Delegates at the Convention of the British Deaf and Dumb Association at Southampton 



Delegates laying a <wreath at the Cenotaph 


British D. and D. Association at Southampton 
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enthusiastic zeal of Miss, R. Shorer of Oxford. 

We have got into touch with deaf workers from 
Toro, Uganda; Miss Atlee and Dr. and Mrs. Sherwood 
Hall, who hope to do what they can to help their mothers' 
magnificant work for the Deaf in Korea. 

At the annual meeting of the Guild of St. John of 
Beverley, the Rev. W. Raper, Senior Chaplin to the 


English Deaf, was elected Warden in the place of the 
late Rev. W. H. Oxlev. 

The Guild motorcar has trrvelled upwards of seventeen 
thousand miles in the past twelve months and many jobs of 
first class importance have been accomplished. By its 
agency, indeed, we can look back over 1925- with great 
thankfulness to God and rake courage for the days that 
lie ahead. 


D 

Igle sias Sculptor-Ranchman 

By KELLY H. STEVENS 


B T IS RARE to find a man gifted with artistic 
talent of a high order and at the same time 
possessing capacity for business affairs; rarer 
to find both business ability and executive 
abilitv allied with artistic genius — but in 
M anual Iglesias, ranchman and noted Spanish sculptor, 
the deaf world behold all three. 

Sculptor-ranchman, ranchman-sculptor: it is hard to 
say in which capacity this unusual man should first be con- 
sidered. Born at Salamanac 
about forty years ago, Igle- 
sias has never lost contact witli 
the soil. A true Castilian in 
type, tall, stalwart, tanned by 
the sun and wind of Spain, 
and with a gait indicative of 
much time spent astride a 
horse one would instantly rec- 
ognize in him an out-of-door 
man and a ranchman. 

The Iglesias ranch is near 
Valladoid, in the heart of 
what many people consider un- 
progressive Spain. But a visit 
to the rolling acres of Iglesias 
would he an eye-opener, for 
Iglesias has always been a 
student of American farming 
methods and his ranch is con- 
ducted along progressive lines. 

Hundreds of acres of golden 
wheat cut by American mow- 
ing machines, threshed by Am- 
erican threshers. Senor Igle- 
sias points with pride to his 
western implements — the gem 
of his collection is a Fordson 
tractor, not to mention his 
Ford touring car. Behind the 
steering wheel of his doughtv 
Henry he is as much at horn" as are the millions of Ford 
owners in these United States, and when it comes to 
patching up the carburetor or fixing the battery th>s 
versatile Spaniard is as familiar with Lizzie’s innards 
as with the modeling tools and chisel. 

Seven hundred sheep, half a hundred mules, scores of 
fine cattle and horses do the Iglesias ranch. There are 
thirty men at work under Senor Iglesia’s supervision. 
Vineyards, a dairy house, barns, all surround a large and 
pleasant casa or ranch house where his wife, the Senora 
Iglesias, presides over the women and the activities of a 


laige menage — dairying, cheese-making, conserving, wine- 
making, etc. 

The oversight of his domain keeps Iglesias in the sad- 
dle for eight or nine months in the year — then he has 
time to steal away to Madrid for a few months of a very 
different vocation and we turn now to Iglesias the sculp- 
tor. 

Manuel Ig’esias began his studies in art at the higher 
School of Sculpture and Painting in Madrid. Here he 

spent five years in learning 
both branches of the fine arts. 
He began his artistic career 
as a painter at Salamanac — 
but his true talent lay with the 
chisel and not with the brush, 
as he soon discovered. He 
went to Paris, spent a year 
there in work and study, took 
homo’s on his exhibits, and then 
returned to Spain where he 
has since won high rank in his 
chosen art. 

Iglesias’ special ability lies 
in portraiture, more exactly in 
masculine portraiture, which he 
has marked feeling, marked 
force, in rendering. He has 
the rare ability, besides get- 
ting the very likeness, of catch- 
ing the character a~d impris- 
oning it in the clay later to be 
perpetuated in marble and 
bronze. He has received many 
commissions for portraits, wit- 
ness among his best those of the 
Bishop of Salamanac and the 
Spanish senator Don Luis 
Malodonado. Iglesias has mod- 
elled many men of affairs, 
always with erring faith- 
fulness and conviction. His studies of Castilian peasants 
are also very successful and popular. The subject for 
these he draws from the region about Salamanac or the 
the villages near the ranch at Valladolid. 

When they speak of Iglesias in Spain they say “bulls” — 
for it is in modeling small statuettes of bulls that this 
deaf sculntor lias won his greatest recognition. He has 
lived with these animals all his life, on the range, until he 
knows every der-iil of their anatomy, every action, and he 
models them with a knowledge and facility that convinces 
the beholder. His clay catches the swift rush of the in- 



Alanuel Iglesias 
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furiated animals in the bull-ring, the turning of the bulls 
upon their tormentors, the goring of the horses by the 
angry bull, and the last rush of the animal upon the 
naked sword of the matador. 

The middle of May will witness a signal honor shown 
to this versatile deaf man. Senor Iglesias has just com- 
pleted a chef d J veuvre, a life-size statue of Pedro Ponce 
de Leon, the Spanish Gallaudet, inventor of the single- 


hand alphabet. The statue is of the purest white marble, 
very simple in treatment. It shows the good monk, Fray 
Pedro, giving instructions in the manual alphabet to a 
small deaf boy. The statue has been set in place in the 
Retiro Park in Madrid, one of the most beautiful parks 
in the world. Here, swathed in draperies it rests until 
its unveiling in May — the Spanish deaf hope by the hand 
of Don Jaime, the deaf son of the King of Spain. The 


Castilian Peasant — The model for this study was 
an old deaf man 


Portrait of Ex-Senator Don Lu:s A. alodonado , 
of Salamancia 
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The Gored Horse — an incident of the bull-ring 


Iglesias making the portrait bust of Bishop Valdes 
of Salamancia 


Oxen with a load of hay on the Iglesias Ranch 


BULLS 


Valentin 


Mowing Wheat on the Iglesias Ranch. Note team 
of oxen pulling one mower 


The broad acres of Iglesias ranch 
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sculptor has also prepared a small portrait bust of Fray a banquet and a bull fight. Pictures of the statue and of 
Pedro Ponce de Leon which will be issued in some num- the occasion will appear next summer in the Silent 
bers to commemorate the unveiling. Worker — it will be interesting to our readers to compare 

The deaf of Madrid, thru the efforts of their Associa- this tribute of a deaf sculptor to the inventor of deaf-mute 

education with the Gallaudet Statue which it resembles in 





conception and spirit. 


Senor and Senora Iglesias 
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Just a few of the sheep on the Iglesias Ranch, and 
two of the Ranch hands 

tioti of Deaf-Mutes are planning to make of the unveiling 
an international fete of the deaf. Invitations are being 
issued to the deaf of all countries. The fete will last 
three days, comprising a dedicatory mass, the unveiling, 
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Manuel Iglesias in Spanish cow-boy costume 
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Water Color Sketch in Decorative Designing by 
Rose Chadabe. Received second prize, May 
1925, at the Art Exhibition in Cooper Union , 
New York City 
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THE ARGONAUT 



By J . IV. Howson 


1' THE END of the trail blazed by the 
great empire builder, James J. Hill, lies the 
magnificieru state of Washington. En- 
riched by its own fertile resources, bv the 
outpourings of Alaska and by interlude 
with the orient and the great northwest; Washington is 
now almost an empire in itself. So it is but natural that 
in this throbbing pulsing land of opportunity, there should 
be those to take advantage of nature’s offerings. One 
such of these is the subject of this sketch, W\ S. Hunter. 

William S. Hunter is a self made, successful man, who 
has so succeeded by dint of preseverance, pluck, and ab- 
ility. Born at Astoria, Oregon, Aug. 11, 1882, his early 
years were passed in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana. He became deaf at ten from spinal meningitis, 
but had no opportunity to attend school until fourteen 
years of age. Moving to Michigan, he attended the 
state school there graduating in 1900 and entering Gal- 
laudet College the same year, he graduated from there in 
1905. To earn his way through college he worked on 
farms during vacations. He was one of Gallaudet’s 
best athletes, being known as “Speed” Hunter. • 

Following his graduation from college, Mr. Hunter 
taught one year in the Oregon school, resigning to teach in 
the Washington school at Vancouver. He has been con- 
nected with the latter school as teacher and as coach 
of the athletic teams for over twenty years. He has 
turned out crack teams year after year in various branches 
of sport and though drawing from a limited number of 



W . S. Hunter and family. Mr. Hunter is a self made 
success fi. I man, a teacher, property owner, and farmer 
all in one 


pupils has held his own with the best high school teams 
in this section around Vancouver, Washington, and 
Portland, Oregon. In 1914 his light weight teams clean- 
ed up on opponents, winning the county foot-ball and 



Home of IV. S. Hunter, surrounded by some of the 
roses that make the north-west famous 


baseball championships and tieing for first honors in 
basketball. Many a player taught by him has later 
starred on Gallaudet College teams. 

Mr. Hunter has prospered in other ways, too. He 
owns considerable property in Vancouver and in the 
north-western part of the state. On his twenty acre 
grape ranch, he finds grape farming a very profitable 
side-line to his teaching. He owns two automobiles and 
as a driver has travelled close to 90,000 miles. He in an 
ardent follower of the rod and reel and never misses an 
opportunity to go on a fishing trip. So one may well say 
of W. S. Hunter that he tvpefies the men who are help 
ing to make the state of Washington the great domain that 
James J. Hill had foreseen it was destined to be. 

• 5 * 4 * 4 * 

M rs. Alice 1'. Terry, the little pepper box president of 
the California Association of the Deaf, so full of pep is she, 
sprung something new upon the radio fans of this state. 
Sending out notices to several thousand known deaf and 
hard of hearing residents, she informed them that arrange- 
ments had been made at a certain hour to broadcast loud 
and soft music and singing as well as a speech written by 
herself. These notices contained a questionaire and would 
the recipients please record their auditory sensations of the 
various kinds of music and singing, and could they under- 
stand the speech. Very few of the deaf got anything 
more than blurred impressions of the program, but tens 
of thousands of people of normal hearing got the speech. It 
was very good publicity for the deaf and for those of the 
deaf who listened in and didn’t get this speech on the radio, 
I’ll now produce it in part in the good old fashioned way 
of the printed page: 
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SHALL WE TOO ENJOY RADIO? 

By Airs. Howard L. Terry, President California As- 
sociation of the Deaf. 

“Here in California tonight approximately 2,000 deaf 
people and many others, near deaf, are listening in, trying 


Mrs. IV. S .Hunter and Billy, Jr., with fruits of the 
mine and tree 

to discover if the radio really comes anywhere in their 
lives. 

“The California Association of the Deaf dreams great 
things from it. We have lived and worked for a full 
rounded education, with the necessary initiative to mark 
the successful individual, the good citizen. That is what 
we are asking of our schools for the deaf today. There 
is no escaping the universal law that “like attracts like” 
and so the deaf of the newer generation must come for- 


Grape ranch of fV. S. Hunter. Mr. Hunter finds grape 
farming a very profitable side line to his teaching 

ward fitted to lead, to instruct, to inspire those of their 
class precisely as the deaf of older generations have done 
a century past. 

“Among our deaf people are teachers, ministers, artists, 
sculptors, poets, writers, publishers, chemists, architects 
and business men. Most of them studied at Gallaudet 
College, the national college for the deaf, at Washington, 
D. C-, and the only one of its kind in the world. At 
a college of their own, the deaf have greater advantages. 
Study and sports alike are entered into with keener rivalry 
and competition. 

“We, deaf and hard of hearing, live in widely scattered 
communities of the city and country. We are just like 


our neighbor — the only difference being that they can 
hear and we cannot. We go about our daily tasks, work 
and take pride in the growth and progress of our com- 
munities. We rear and educate our children, offspring 
as a rule more fortunate than their parents, in that they 
have full possession of all their faculties. We drive our 
own automobiles and we do it as well or better than the 
hearing fellow, for the deaf are necessarily more acutely 
trained on vision than any other class of people. Nothing 
escapes our observation. 

“I cannot resist this opportunity to speak to you who 
are not deaf. We want no favors or charity. All that 
we want is a chance. Given employment that suits us, 


The Hunter farm house 

whether it be in the field of industry, art or the profes- 
sions, we are sure to make good. Great harm is being 
done the deaf by the imposter who poses as deaf and solic- 
its money from the public on the plea that he cannot 
obtain work and want money to learn a trade or go to 
school. So skilled is he in the art of deception that it 


The Hunter family off for one of their camping trips. 
Mr. Hunter has driven close to 90fl00 miles 


is impossible for the general public to detect the fraud. 
An increasing number of crooks are finding this method 
of begging the easy road to wealth. Drastic laws are 
on the deaf.” 
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In many states governors are reviewing with some 
trepidation this allowing deaf drivers of automobiles. But 
not so the governor of Nevada. Governor Scrugham 
of the sagebrush state has driven with Claude Page lots 


W. S. Hunter and family seated, in the foreground, 
at Crater Lake 

of times. Claude and his brother Marl are farmers and 
miners and have met with considerable success in both 
lines of endeavor. The governor pronounces Claude a 
first class driver and comments upon how well he gets 
over the sandy Nevada plains by hugging the bushes and 
thus getting better traction than on bare sand. The 
Tonopah Daily Bonanza has a long article concerning 
archaeological discoveries in the state, including prehistoric 
writings, akin to those found in China, Greece, Babylonia, 
and Egypt, indicating that in times past Nevada was at 
least visited by ancestors of these races. The archaeol- 


An ardent sportsman Mr. Hunter is shown holding a 
pair of ‘wild grouse each ‘weighing 6 pounds. Bill, 
they say, likes to ‘wear his college cap and sweater 
to revine memories of old college days 

ogist contributing this article mentions that he was con- 
ducted to the scenes of these ancient writings by Claude 
Page, who has himself become interested in the find. 
Magazines have contributed sensational articles about 
the “Lost City” of Nevada, but Claude asserts it is safe 
to say that some of those finds are “bunk.” 

❖ ❖ 

Have you ever noticed how the deaf are inclined to 
become steady patrons of places with which they have 
familarized themselves and where they have been well 
treated? A deaf man will patronize the same barber, 
doctor, and dentist, and a deaf housewife the same grocer, 
baker and butcher, often for years. Reason is that it is 
needed to put an end to this type of crime since it reflects 
some effort on the part of a deaf man or woman to make 


explanations of their lack of hearing, and quite a period 
of time is required to break in the hearing partner to 
the transaction. The latter, if he bq a barber, knows 
just what kind of hair cut his client needs, the green goods 
grocer comes to learn that the deaf woman who patronizes 
his store, appreciates his writing explanations to her, et 
cetra. Surest of all is the tradesman who picks up even a 
smattering of finger spelling. Of course the quality of 
goods sold and the service rendered, plays an important 



Each of these fish weighed 7Vi pounds. Upper row, 
Mrs. If’. S. Hunter, William, Jr., Mrs. William 
Chambers ; lower row, W. S. Hunter, Wm. Chambers 


part in separating the deaf patron from his monev, but 
these things being equal, it stands on record that the deaf 
become steady clients at those places where their wants 
are known and easily expressed. 

❖ ❖ * 

Since the above paragraph was written I h^ve noticed 
in the deaf press an article in exactly the same line of 



Cabin built by W. S. Hunter on one of his camping 
trips in the Blue Mountains 


thought and expression, but for the life of me I cannot 
now recall the author or locate the piece. 

T make this statement to give him due credit for being 
first in the field. 

The author has frequently received S.O.S. calls from 
lonely bachelors seeking wives to share their single bless- 
edness, but he has been very chary of passing the informa- 
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As an athletic coach Mr. Hunter has turned out some remarkable teams. This team won the 1914 county champion- 
ship at football. In the top rate the late Supt. Thomas P. Clarke may be seen on the extreme left. Mr. Hunter is 
at the extreme right, while Dewey Deer who starred on the Gallaudet and Akron Goodyear Silent teams is in the 

middle of the same row 


tion along to the other sex, being of the opinion that :n 
this free and independent age, any man worthy of a -wife 
should be competent to seek her out himself. Also 
there have been hints and inuendoes from the fair sex 
that they were not unreceptive of advances from male 
admires. These, however, I have not taken any too 
seriously. But now comes one straight from the shoulder 
and I’ll broadcast it so that all who read may hear. 
The fair charmer in this case seeks correspondence with 


The Hunter and Chambers families at the Chambers' 
home on Lake Sutherland. The Hunters plan a cabin 
adjoining, to be built this year 


a deaf man in the great and glorious state of California, 
one over 55 years old, a widower preferably. As to her 
age, deponent stateth not, but she is a widow, semi-mute, 
good looking, good hearted, and industrious, an excellent 
cook. From where she writes, I take it that by Cali- 




IT. S. Hunter and his latest Dodge car. Mr. Hunter 
specializes on Dodge cars, having had three of them 

fornia the lady means the great outwest, the great open 
spaces, so all you receptive males from west of the Rockies, 
who seek a life companion, send in your applications with 
all details and I’ll see that they reach the lady faire. 

It is the want of health that makes wealth for the physi- 


When a fool is angry he opens his mouth and shuts his 


If a man is too proud to beg and too honest to steal the 
only thing left for him is to get trusted. 
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By Alexander L. Pack 


EPR1NTED from “The Linotyper,” the 
Ohio Chronicle ran a storv headed : 
“DEAF-AIUTE INVENTS TALKLESS 
PHONE” and on reading the details, one 
finds it refers to the device assembled bv that 
tireless inventor, W. E. Shaw, but while a real practical 
inventor might be able to get something out of it that 
would be helpful to deaf people, as constituted at present 
this “talkless” phone would require that every one should 
have a kevboard on typewriter order, and 26 lamps bear- 
ing designations A to Z to represent the alphabetical chai- 
acters. The inventor did show a working model of the de- 
vice, but nothing ever came of it so far as the public is 
aware. Even the description “Talkless Phone,” would 
hardly fit, for if the thing could be made practical, it 
would still not be talkless. Perhaps a descriptive designa- 
tion would be a hard thing to find. One could not call it 
“Speechless Phone” any more than it could not be aptly 
designated as a Talkless Phone.” “Voiceless Phone 
w-ouldn’t do either. Perhaps if the thing could be made 
workable it might be called the “Alphabet Signal Phone.’ 

But the busv world is too busy to bother with a mere 
device intended to benefit only one person in a thousand. 
Even the Gray Telautograph, wonderful and practical 
as it is, has not been taken up as one would expect, per- 
haps because the Bell phone is so much easier, handier 
and less troublesome. People won’t write where they can 
use their voice, as we well know. 

Mr. William E. Shaw, the inventor referred to, first 
came into the limelight through a legal fight which in- 
volved the possession of his motherless boy, which he won 
after a long fight, attended by much publicity. He worked 
in the electrical line on elaborated devices that are help- 
ful to the deaf, such as mechanism that gave the deaf 
door bells, alarm clocks, etc., adapted to cover their needs 
and replace the sense of hearing. For several years he 
has not been heard from much and he is supposed to be 
a resident of Boston Mass. 

❖ 

One can always depend on Irvin S. Cobb, either to say 
something when he writes, or when he talks. At a re- 
cent Sphinx Club Dinner held at the Waldor- Astoria, 
New York, he referred to President Coolidge’s frugality 
of expression, and stated that the President was “practi- 
cally a deaf-mute.” Mr. Cobb with very much justice 
lambasted after dinner speakers. At affairs of the deaf of 
this kind most after-dinner speakers are simply nuisances, 
second onlv to the toastmaster, who generally makes him- 
self absurd as many times during the evening as there are 
speakers on the list. Just recently I attended a dinner of 
an organization that fell down on several banquets in 
succession because they allowed the caterer, or the chef, 
or the chairman, or somebody, to butt in and withhold 
one or more contributions without which no meal is com- 
plete because several thousand years ago the people didn’t 


use phones, or ride in motor cars and airplanes and the like. 
Then to top the dinner off, certain speakers had to be 
heard, even though thev had nothing to say, and did not 
know how to say it, and if they had something to say and, 
know how to sav it, they said it last year and year before, 
and the year before and so back, but this year the organi- 
zation gave a dinner, and not only that all items of* food 
that should be served, were served without regard for 
what was thought proper thousands of years ago, and 
blessed best of all, not a solitary speech and, of course no 
toastmaster excepting only that the president of the or- 
ganization made very brief announcements of high class 
dancing treats b\ a dozen or so professionals; that were 
larded in between e"ch course and made the dinner 
sublimely successful without a single thing to regret. 

❖ 

The story recently printed in all the New York dailies 
that fell for the scheme, and which was wired all over the 
country telling how satisfactory four deaf-mute barbers 
were in executing “bobs” for young women who wanted 
to go through the ordeal without having to listen to a bar- 
ber’s drollery, was just a “press agent’s” scheme to get 
publicity for several young women appearing in two musi- 
cal comedies now being played in New York, and incident- 
ally for the plays, too. Some of the wary city editors fell 
for the novelty of the thing, and believed the details so im- 
plicitly they ran the story double column with streamei 
head lines. Anything that has to do with deafness, if out 
of the way, anv editor will print as news. 

❖ 

The Chicago Daily News recently ran a feature story 
illustrating the work of the Alexander Graham Bell 
school, and a photograph reproduced with it shows an 
orchestra of deaf children playing musical instruments. 
Two paragraphs in the s‘orv read : 

GREAT WORK AT BELL SCHOOL 

“It is remarkable work that these teachers and their eleven 
coworkers, all specialists in this type of instruction, are doing 
at the Bell school. There, in a twelve-year course, children 
who never had spoken a word before they registered at the 
institution, are sent into the world able to speak, to understand 
others, and to work, successfully at any one of innumerable oc- 
cupations. Or, if they choose, they may enter high school. 

“A personally conducted tour through the school yesterday, 
with Miss Barker as a guide, and all thirteen teachers as 
willing informants, was enlightening in regard to the broad 
field open to these handicapped children, heretofore considered 
as helpless as relegated to a life of silence, dependency and 
ignorance.” 

Of course my readers know- that for a hundred years in 
this great land of ours, the reverse of the above picture 
has been true, but a cub reporter, and even a city editor is 
densely ignorant in such matters. 

A 

Mv old rime Texas friend, Troy Hill, poaches on the 
preserves of a distinguished Portland (Ore.) writer when 
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he b&rrows “swell” as a descriptive term. I never put 
quotes on a word with more satisfaction than I do this 
word. Portland people become the owner of “swell’" 
new cars, give “swell” parties and “swell” dinners, and 
now comes along Troy Hill’s photographic reproduc- 
tion of “Some thirty odd deaf people sitting down to a 
swell chicken dinner,” and look happy enough and even 
expectant too, but in days agone 1 was a temporary so- 
journer on a New Jersey farm when there was an epi- 
demic among the poultry, and just before death ensued 
those that succumbed were very “swell” chickens, but of 
course it was some sort of poison that brought about the 
swollen conditions, to have eaten that sort of “swell 
chicken” would have meant death. 

Say’s Editor Blattner, in The Oklohoman's Melting 
Pot: 

“The grand old state of Texas isn’t rvhat it used to be. A 
newspaper clipping informs us that it took three hijackers to 
kill a single policeman there recently.” 

Would Mr. Blattner have approved if the policeman 
had teen a married man ? 

❖ 

We quote from the Georgia School Helper: 

An International Conference on the Education of the 
Deaf was held in London in July. It is significant of 
the prevalence of oral methods that the foreword of the 
program published by the Secretary of that International 
Conference is the following sentence : 

“The most universal acceptance of oral methods now 
renders it impossible to advance the education of the deaf 
children throughout the world on certain well-defined lines.’’ 

I wonder where the Secretary gets his facts from. 
Germany perhaps, certainly not true as to these grand 
old United States of America. 

❖ 

The following was clipped from the Nebraska Mute 
Journal, and was probably writen bv a hearing person : 

“Whatever takes mind to do, makes mind to do. That is 
why lip-reading by our deaf pupils is mind developing. Note 
the intensive look of the lip-reader, and be sure there is mind 
action back of it. And where there is mind action, there 
results mind growth and mind dexterity, just as where there 
is muscular action there results muscular growth and muscular 
dexterity.” 

Is that SO? 

The intensive look is due to the tense strain on the 
mind and on the eve. The whole problem of lip guess- 
ing involves mental strain and the uncertainty of what 
the speaker is saying through a means that is an abortion 
of nature brings the intensive look, and often this inten 
sive look ends in something akin to insanity, and if not, 
ends in dwarfing a mind, that if developed by more 
natural means would result in bringing about better 
educated deaf people. All deaf people agree as to this ; 
it is only hearing teachers who think otherwise. 

❖ 

I have read with very much interest, Mr. Sweeneys 
comprehensive plans for a greater N.A.D., and agree 
with him almost entirely, but he states: 

"The one condition in Class B is, the member must die before 
he is entitled to any benefit, even if his membership extends 
over a period of 30, 40, 50 or more years; but he must die 
after remaining a member 10 years at least.” 

Mr. Sweeney is a bit heartless in that last clause, and 
I don’t think it fair to the young people to issue the edict 
that thev must die ‘after remaining a member ten years 
at least.” Possibly this provision could be modified, or 


perhaps some one close to Mr. Sweeney might prevail 
on him to be less inexorable in his demands. There are 
some mighty fine people coming to their first convention 
this summer in Washington, and we need them all. It 
just won’t do to scare them off when they loom up as 
corking good prospects, by telling them if they are in 
Mr. Sweeney’s Class B “he must die after remaining a 
member ten years,” but perhaps it’s not so bad as it looks 
to be at first sight, since Mr. Sweeney makes the victims 
in class B, males. T he language says “he,” so perhaps 
Mr. Sweeney will be chivalrous enough to exempt 
women and very kindly allow them to live longer than ten 
vears. 

❖ 

What a small world it is, to be sure! 

I here was a Gallaudet Day Banquet out in Los 
Angeles on December 10th, and of the eight speakers 
seven of the Californians are friends of mine, and of most 
all of us New Workers. Hands across the continent, 
literally. 

❖ 

And what a sad world it is, my masters! 

I have just been reading a poem entitled “The un- 
wanted’ deaf-mute,” and I am inexpressibly touched as 
1 begin by reading the last four lines first: 

“He sees the clouds far far away, 

With his eyes pointing heavenward, 

As his feet give w ay, his body falling to earth, 

To rise no more,” 

That sure is interesting, so to see what precedes. 

It seems that this unfortunate deaf-mute didn’t get 
the glad hand in the “populous town,” and then w T andered 
far, far away, poor fellow’. Then he keeps on wander- 
ing, and that old fool hearing w’orld keeps right on 
moving on, and on, and so on. This poor devil gets to 
be a regular tramp, and possibly fails to catch on to any- 
thing because the poem savs, “his thoughts are also far, 
far away,” and perhaps there is the nub of the situation, 
and instead of applying himself to the work in hand, he 
just goes and lets his thoughts go unbridled, poor man, 
but I can feel for him, as I’ve been that w T ay too. A 
line, overflowing with pathos tells us : 

“He is not greeted with pleasure on deserts of sand, 

And deep in the isles of the forests, 

Wherever he wanders there’s nowhere to be seen a hand 
to welcome him.” 

Tough? You said it! 

But our poor friend w’as a bit unreasonable to expect a 
welcoming hand in the desert, for the desert isn’t a 
sociable place to begin with, and slaking one’s thirst 
and emptying sand out of the shoes doesn’t make the 
human animal oversociable. The “isles of the forest,” 
poetical as that sounds, aren’t breeding places for socia- 
bility, so it was a bit unreasonable for our deaf-mute 
friend to look for it there. And more pathos is unfolded 
in what follows: 

“From sea to sea he is kicked,” 

We are a little doubtful as to just how bad this may 
be, for if the scene of the “sea to sea” kicking took place 
in the Panama Canal viciniage, not so bad, not so bad, but 
I wouldn’t want to be the victim if the thing occurred 
transcontinental as between New’ York and San Fran- 
cisco, following the route of Pennsylvania lines to St. 
Louis and the Sante Fe System thence to the Pacific, I 
will say that it would be tough on both kicker and kickee, 
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and I for one would decline either end of the dilemma. 
I think if th's poor unwanted cuss had settled down in one 
place long enough to get his bearings and show some 
gumption, and, inferentially, done as Andy Y T olstead 
would have him do, he would not have been chased, 
kicked and ridiculed. 

❖ 

An aged clergyman, for the first time in his life, was 
a witness of a religious service in signs, and he thought it 
more wonderful than any of many services under unusual 
circumstances in which he had officiated, and was deeply 
touched, after which he goes and spoils it all by allusions 
that inferentially tell the newspaper readers that people 
are better off deaf than they are hearing which bit of 
hokum is excusable in a clergman, but not in any one 
else. 


Grimes’ Memorial Fountain 



Left to right — John H. V. Fowler, John C. Bremer, 
Lawrence Weiner, Mrs. Bremer, Mrs. Emma Weiner, 
Charles M. Weiner, Jr., Paul Weiner. Up: strangers 


On Washington (Pa.) Pikes’s Pike and Ocean to 
Ocean highway is a famous spring of which those in pic- 
ture tasted delightful cool water on one hot day last 
summer w-hile picking elderberries. 

It was once badly neglected, but they were surprised 
to find it being greatly changed into beauty and preserva- 
tion, which is called Grimes Memorial Foundation — the 


birthplace of Grimes Golden Apple — through untiring 
work of the women of Wellsbury, W. Va., two miles 
down the road. 

The following may interest any deaf tourist who 
should surely stop off to quench his thirst at that resting 
place : The concrete basin at the foot of the hill was 
intended originally to hold the water from which people 
might drink. Instead of that, it provides water only for 
radiators, thanks to thoughtless automobile drivers. Any 
sort of o.d tin can filled with grease is thurst into the 
basin. 

To obtain a drink from this delightful spring, one 
must now ascend about twelve feet over a most treach- 
erous piece of ground and to women it is rather dangerous 
to make the attempt. Men may navigate the distance 
with extreme care. 

It is a great pity of course that we have the ignorant, 
as well as the poor, to contend with. However, some- 
thing should be done to preserve the spring for its original 
purpose — that of providing drinking water and not to 
fill radiators. 


A French writer tells the story of a young man who, 
returning from his studies in Paris, — as so many young 
men return from school knowing more than they ever did 
years old, sitting in the bay window, reading. 

“What beautiful romance are you reading so atten- 
tively, young ladies?” said the student. 


POSITION WANTED 

State school for the Deaf needing all-around 
printer to take charge of their printing department 
can secure the services of a semi-mute, age f4. with 
15 years* experience on practically all models of 
linotypes and intertypes. At present employed by 
newspaper with a daily circulation of over 208,000. 
Services not available before Augrst t f this year. 
Address Box “M.” Silent Worker, School for the 
Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 



Banquet of the Nashville Division No. 12 N. F. S. D. at Y. \1 C. A. January 9, 1920. 
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the plastic art will rejoice in his come-back and hope for 
him busy years and the emoluments that go with it. 

A Request from England 


The Silent Worker is published monthly fr»m October to July inclu- 
sive by the New Jersey School for the Deaf under the auspices oi 
the New Jersey State Board of Education. Except for editing and 
proof-reading, this magazine represents the work of the pupils of 
the printing department of the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 

The Silent Worker is the product of authors, photographers, artists, 
photo-engravers, linotype operators, job compositors, pressmen and 
proof-readers, all of whom are deaf. 

Subscription price : $2.00 a year positively ix advance. Liberal com- 
mission to subscription agents. Foreign subscriptions. $2.50; 
Canada, $2.25 

Advertising rates made known on application. 

AH contributions must be accompanied with the name and address 
of the writer not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Article for publication should sent in early to insure publication in 
the next issue. 

Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 

Address all communications to 

THE SILENT WORKER, Trenton. N. J. 
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Our Cover Designs 

The cover design for this month and the ones we in- 
tend to use for the April and June issues are by John L. 
Stauffer, of Hazel ton, Pa. They show considerable 
originality in their treatment and we dare say will be 
warmly received and appreciated by the readers of this 
magazine. 

Attention, Linotype Operators 

All deaf persons who have learned to operate the lino- 
tvpe at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, are request- 
ed to send us their addresses. We wish to keep in close 
touch with them, in case there should be a call for good 
operators. It is advisable to state experience, whether 
union or non-union, employed or out of work, and if 
a change is desired. 

The Return of Tilden 

At the outbreak of the World-War nobody wanted 
to spend money for art, consequently Douglas Tilden, 
the noted deaf sculptor of California, along with other 
artists suffered a set-back. He couldn’t fight, so the 
next best thing he could do was to get work in a ma- 
chine shop and so he donned overalls and worked hard 
like other machinists for weekly wages. The war over he 
was called to Hollywood to design prehistoric animals 
for a large moving picture corporation and he succeeded 
where others had failed. Having finished his work there, 
Tilden returned to his home in Oakland. Recently he 
announced the setting up of a small studio in Berkeley, 
where he intends to resume his profession as a sculptor. 
Those who know Tilden and his record as a master of 


Dear Sir: — 


JOHN H. DEAREY, 

1 & 2 Argyle St., 

London, W. C. I, 

* Jan. 26, 1926. 


I am interested in tlie Deaf Community in America. I 
am asking you without any obligations for the names of 
deaf American magazines and periodicals, etc. I should 
be generally thankful if you will give me full information, 
regarding the mentioned magazines. I am seeking to help 
the deaf in America in spite of myself being a deaf-mute. 
Perhaps it is shameful to tell you that I am in my teens. I 
hope you will write to me at your pleasure. I love Ameri- 
cans as you know, no doubt, that American’s blood is of 
English. Their language is English. 

Would you tell me kindly how many born-deaf people 
there are in America? In the United Kingdom there are 
40,000, being known to the British Deaf and Dumb Associ- 
ation. The European War caused more deaf or dumb 
warriors but they are not included in the number as men- 
tioned as above. 

There are a few magazines for the deaf in England. 

I am in doubt whether any English person of my own 
age (19) has ever written to you. I should appreciate any 
book about deaf Americans. I have seen the deaf mis- 
sioner from America — Rev. Mr. Kent. His sermon charm- 
ed not only me but all English mutes and his illustrations 
of American signs were most interesting. 1 will ever re- 
member his visit to England. I learned, according to the 
rumors, that Mr. Ayliffe, of Liverpool, the President of the 
British Deaf and Dumb Association, will visit America this 
year. 1 sincerely hope that Americans will like him and 
bring each nation to a very close friendship. 

May I hope for an early and favorable reply from you 
as soon as this letter reach you after a long voyage? 

I know very little about the American dollar. I re- 
ceived a magazine today entitled “The British Deaf Times” 
and noticed your advertisement in the back page. You 
advertised “2.50 dollars for the greatest magazine for the 
American Deaf.” I suppose that it means 10/454. Isn’t it 
right? 

I am a member of St. John of Beverley’s, in Finsbury 
Park, but I suppose you know where it is. I would like to 
correspond with any American, either male or female. 
Would you kindly find someone to correspond with me? 

I would send him or her monthly "The British Deaf Times” 
and “Ephphatha” with pleasure without any obligations, in 
fact. 1 came from Newcastle-on-Tyne sometime ago and 
have settled here according to my work. I am a mechanical 
slipper-maker, in Hammersmith, but out of work. But Rev. 
Vernon Jones has promised to assist me. Everybody ad- 
mired him, because he is always ready to lend his hand to 
those who might be handicapped or in dire circumstances. 

Please show this letter to the Americans? As they may 
like to read any letter from England. 

Yours faithfully, 

John H. Dearey. 


As requested we are making Mr. Dearey ’s letter 
public and in doing so we trust that among our numerous 
readers at least one person can be found who will respond 
to all the requests for information he makes. 

We are in receipt of many letters during the year ask- 
ing for information of various kinds and very seldom are 
such requests accompanied with a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope which common courtesy demands. 
We are always willing to serve our readers as far as it 
is within our power, but it takes up considerable time, 
of which We have precious little to spare. 

Right in the morning’s mail as we write comes a 
request from a lonesome fellow out in Nebraska to find 
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him a wife. Accompanying the request are specifica- 
tions as to age, height, weight, color of eyes, etc., and a 
promise that the right one we should pick out for him 
would not have to cook and that a new Ford would 
replace the old one. Of course, we were very sorry we 
could not accommodate him, and furthermore we wish 
to announce that we are not running a matrimonial 
bureau. 

South Jersey Exposition 

Everyone in South Jersey is vitally interested in the 
program which will be in Camden in July and August 
of this t ear to mark the opening of the new thirty-seven 
million dollar Camden Bridge. 

1 hree great events will commemorate the outstanding 
things in South Jersey’s unimpeded march of progress: 

First — the opening to traffic of the Camden Bridge, the 
longest bridge in the world on July 4th, 1926. 

Second — to set forth the unbeatable opportunity which 
South Jersey presents through the exposition to advertise 
her industries, her splendid living-conditions and her sea- 
shore resorts and play-grounds. 

Third — the commemoration of the 15th anniversary of 
American independence. 

The Exposition will be divided into three distinct 
phases: (1) industrial and educational exhibits; (2) 
historical pageants: (3) varied entertainments of the high- 
est order. 

I he success of the great exposition in virtually every 
city' and town is assured. Committees of progressive busi- 
nessmen are being named to work with the Executive 
Committee of the Camden Bridge — South Jersey’s Cele- 
bration. All that is needed on the part of South Jersey 
folk is for them to talk up the exposition at all opportuni- 
ties — boost it all they can. 

" lo those of us who have been working on the Exposi- 
tion the fine manner in which everyone has taken to the 
idea is certainly very encouraging” said Volnev Bennett. 
President of the South Jersey Celebration. ‘‘While I was 
President of the Chamber of Commerce last year, we real- 
ized the need of a suitable program to commemorate the 
opening of the bridge, the bi-centennial of the founding of 
Camden, and the 160th anniversary of American inde- 
pendence, as this would make possible the presentation of 
the great opportunities offered bv South Jersey. When 
the idea of the reception was advanced it met with an 
enthusiastic reception that has since been reflected in sup- 
port of the most substantial kind. 

While the exposition will be held in Camden, it is not a 
local affair — far from it — it is for the whole state, south as 
well as north, if that section cares to participate. We 
have much to show the world, and the best way to do it 
is through the medium of this exposition. We want south 
Jersey to grow — it has a right to grow — there is great op- 
portunity for expansion — as this part of the state grows, 
we, who are here now, will participate in its growth. 

1 ruly the bridge Celebration is South Jersey’s opportu- 
nity. Everything is going along fine. There is no limit 


to the success that may be attained for every one with 
interest at stake who will take hold and do their part. It 
will mean results of which South Jersey can feel justly 
proud. 

A. E. MacKinnon, who has had widely diversified ex- 
perience in various parts of the country is Director Gen- 
eral of the Exposition. He is hurrying arranging ex- 
hibits; industrial, state and national. Captain J. A. 
H. Dressel with a record of many years in the exposition 
field is Assistant Director General. These men co- 
operating with Volney Benett, James J. Scott and Hon. 
H. Raymond Staley constitute the advisory committee 
directly in change of the arrangements. 

Another Victory for the Penn- 
sylvania Deaf 

1 he Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf, through its President, Rev. F. C. Smielau, and 
Attorney Harry A. Coryell, won a singular victory from 
the State Highway Department during the last week. 
The deaf motorist has experienced considerable annoy- 
ance for o\ er a year because his operator’s license read t 
Deaf, valid for use in Pennsylvania only,” the result 
being that the usual courtesies extended Pennsylvania 
licenses was not accorded the deaf. In short, they were 
cooped up within the borders of the State. After a 
lengthy interview, the Highway Department, through 
Benjamin G. Eynon, Registrar of Motor Vehicles, finally 
agreed to remove the restriction. In a dew weeks new 
licenses will be issued to the deaf and will have printed 
thereon deaf-mute to show that the Department knew 
of the conditions under which such licenses are issued. 

The cause of the Pennsylvania deaf has been ably 
handled by the above-mentioned gentlemen. It should 
be noted also that the motoring interests of the deaf all 
oyer the country have been promulgated through the 
victories won by the deaf of Pennsylvania. Highway 
C ommissioners of other States have given credit to what 
Pennsylvania has officially done for the deaf. 

Maryland is apparently the only State in the country 
which still denies to her deaf citizens the right to operate 
motor vehicles. However, the Maryland Legislature, 
upon reliable information received, will have placed 
before its next session legislation which will bring the 
State forward to the positions now occupied by the other 
States. Pennsylvania will always remain the pioneer in 
this special movement. 

Now a word of comment in behalf of Mr. Smielau. 

I have always found him very much enthused in the 
welfare of the deaf. He puts his whole heart in anything 
he tries to accomplish for them and sticks to the task 
until he wins out. The Pennsylvania deaf have in him a 
real champion and friend and they will do well to 
give him all the help and encouragement he richly de- 
serves. 

[Signed] Harry A. Coryell. 

Attorney for the P. S. A. D. 



Write nothing, say nothing, think nothing, which 
you do not believe to be true before God. — Joseph, 
Janbert. 




STILL SHOUTNG 


OR THE AGE of a tabby cat — no, not a 
thomas cat, but a plain average tabby cat, 
— I have been engaged in a flair of publicitv 
on behalf of the WASHINGTON CON- 
VENTION OF THE N. A. D. For more 
than a year now, 1 have been rarin up in my hind laigs 
and serenading you with that touching refrain, entitled, 
“N.A.D. Convention — Washington — August 9-14, 1926.’' 
I have sung it in contralto. I have wailed it in soprano, 
1 have hollered it in bass, until 1 am hoarse and have 
housemaids’ knee. I have told you why it would be more 
than worth your while to add your saxophone to the 
orchestra, and help swell the gathering of the N.A.D. clans 
in Washington next summer. I have told you there 
would be coy flappers and booful sheiks, fair wimmen and 
bashful men, good scenery, good eats, a good time and 
good everything. Now 1 am going to tell you something 
else — 


above exposition will be held in Philadelphia from May 
to November, 1926. It will be the greatest World’s 
Fair of all time, — greater than Chicago — greater than St. 


fV ashington Monument 


School Room — Mount Vernon 

Lou s — greater than San Francisco — greater than them all. 
It will be unrivalled :n every way. To help swell the at- 
tendance at this gathering all the railroads will reduce 
their fares, cut them down to the very bone, — and here 
is where YOU benefit. The Washington Convention 
occurs in mid-x^ugust. The Sesquicentennial will then be 
in full swing, at its best. All rail-lines to Washington 
from the North and West pass through Philadelphia, 
and all lines to Philly from the South and West pass 
through Washington. Washington is only ninety miles 
from Philadelphia, with stopover privileges on all rail- 
roads. Now get the point — you can take in both the 
N.A.D. Convention and the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
for one railroad fare. The greatest convention of the 
deaf and the greatest world’s fair — both for the price 
of one ticket. Now, no crowing, please. Line forms 
at right. 

TO DENVER AND MR. VEDITZ, GREETINGS! 

“Denver — 1927 — Yee — ow! Banzai!” Thus quoth 
Mr. Veditz in his most recent publicity stunt in the 


By Henry J , Pulver 


Photographs by Henry Austin and the author 


August 9-14, 1926 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 

In celebration of the one hundred fiftieth anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, the 
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Lee mansion — Arlington National Cmetery 

to Washington in 1926, and they will flock to Denver in 
1927. Blood is thicker than water. 

On the other hand, is Mr. Veditz trying to start a 
rucus? If so, we decline to put on the gloves with him, 
and spurn his gage of battle. What chance would a 
sedate parson have with the monarch of the Rockies? 
We have no desire to swap verbual punches with a bottle- 
scared gladiator like the dahlia champion, feeling sure we 
would walk into one of his hay-makers and kiss the canvas. 
No, we have no desire to play the part of the “late-lament- 
ed," with a dahlia on our chest. We dislike dahlias; 
our vote has always been for the shy, the modest, the 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H'. Kessler. Married July 9, 1925 
L. A. Elmer Photo. 


esteemed Frat. To this, loyal frat that we are, we 
say a fervent Amen ! All power to Denver and its Con- 
vention. May it be the greatest Frat gathering ever. 
In fact, a good many of us folks here in Washington are 
going to make tracks in 1927 Denverward, where the air 
is freer and where men are he-men and mountains are 
mountains, and every prospect pleases. We are going to 
clamber up Pike’s Peak and do a head stand on its tip 
and kick our heels in the air and voel N.F.S.D. to a 
fare-thee-well. We are going to ring the welkin of the 
Rockies till Bro. Veditz and the mayor and the governor 
and the dog-catcher come out to implore us to desist 
Yee — ow, Denver, Banzai ! 

So far, so good. But why is it necessary for Bro. Veditz 
to attempt to detract from the importance of the Washing- 
ton Convention ? Is he afraid the Denver Pow-Wow is 
going to be a frost? Is he fearful that having seen Wash- 
ington, the Deaf will think it not worth their shekels 


American Red Cross Headquarters 

to track to Denver in 1927? If so, let him rid himself 
of that superstition. Let him list while we tell him dif- 
ferent. East is West and West is East, as far as Nad- 
frats are concerned, and we are all brothers under the 
skin, whether members of the N.A.D. or the N.F.S.D. 
Each Convention will have its own individuality and its 
own importance and both will go over with a bang. The 
deaf will support both. The silent brethren will flock 


Chairman — W. E. Marshall, 328 13th St., N.E- 
Secretary — W. P. Souder, Census Bureau 
Treasurer — R. J. Stewart, 1008 Park Road, N.W. 
Chairman Program — H. D. Drake, Kendall Green, N.E. 
Chairman Hotel Committee — F. H. Hughes, Kendall 
Green, N. E. 


I don t think much of a man who is not wiser today 
•han he was yesterday.’’ — Abraham Lincoln. 


shrinking violet. Moreover, we are reserving all our 
thunder for the Washington Convention ; we have none 
to spare for Denver. Denver must manufacture its own 


National Museum 

noise, — and with Bro. Veditz as chief thunder-maker, 
who can doubt that she will succeed? 

And now to Denver be glory. And to the Sage of 
Pike’s Peak, as a fellow expert in the art of prevarication 
be long life and more dahlia championships and undimin- 
ished power to sling langwidge for the Denver Conven- 
tion. May he reign over us for an age and a few aeons — 
and “Peace to Mahmoud on his golden throne.” 

ADDRESSES OF CONVENTION OFFICIALS 
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Letters |from ©nr -Rum ovist 

By HENRY P. CRUTCHER 


yjmjmjw 


EAR FOLKS:— My pap uster say his pap 
was one of the thoughtfullest and most con- 
siderate men to his family he ever did see. 
"Every summer,’’ pap said, “grandpap would 
go to the circus and when he got home 
around sundown would settle down in the easy chair, take 
often his boots, light his pipe and wait for grandmammy 
to get through milking the cows, sloppin’ the hogs, chop- 
ping the wood and washing the dishes before he’d start on 
his vivid narration to the children of the w'onderful things 
he had seen at the circus in towrn : the clowns and lions 
and elephants and monkeys and tigers; how' good the pea- 
nuts and pink lemonade had tasted, to him, ’n’ every- 
thing.” Crafty old grandpap, tho, would always wind 
up his tale with a hair-raising account of how the lions 
and tigers had busted their iron bars, chaw'ed up their 
keepers and then sprang into the midst of the spectators 
and devoured, with great gusto, several dozen wfimmen 
and children before he, grandpap, could grab ’em, the 
“animile beasts,” by their ears and drag ’em back to their 
cages. Grandpap would alw'ays at this crucial point de- 
mand in aw'esome stentorian tone, “And how ’ud you 
’uns like riskin’ a trip to the circus with me next sum- 
mer?” Naturally, my unsophisticated grandmam and 
the children would chorus in horror stricken accents, 
■“No, no, no, we don’t w r anta git et up !” and beg grand- 
pap to promise not to take them. Tender-hearted old 
grandpap w'ould promise, and next summer would find 
him going to the circus again — alone. 

Now', I think some atavistic strain of considerateness 
and thoughtfulness courses through my aristocratic veins, 
also. I’m just like my grandpap, in that, when I go any- 
where and enjoy myself particularly well, I like to share 
my pleasure with others. And so, dear readers, I am go- 
ing to tell about that big Brooklyn Frat jamboree I at- 
tended last Bath night, Sattidy, February 6, this year. 
Many other events of social importance in the deaf w'orld 
have been and will continue to be held in New York 
this winter, but this annual event given by the Frat 
Branch No. 23 is the one in which interest always centres. 
These gala occasions of the oldest and largest Fra? 
Branch in New' York always mark the peak of the social 
season in Deafdom. Where you see hundreds at other 
affairs, you see thousands at this ONE. This ONE is 
the creme-de-la-creme of them all! Always are No. 23’s 
to-dos successes. 

Take a look at the committee roster for this blow- out 
cess : 

Chairman, Paul J. Piano — beg pardon, Di Anno. 

Vice Chairman, Bilbur Wow'ers — beg pardon, Wilbu^ 
Bowers. 

Treasurer, Peter Pumpkin Eater — beg pardon, Red- 
dington. 

Secretary, John Stick-in-a-bottle — beg pardon, Stiglia- 
bottli. 

Committee, Uncles: Alex. Pach, Harry Kane, John O’- 
Brien, John Shea. Austin Fogarty, Paul Gaffnev; Cou- 
sins: Beniamin Friedwald. Edward Baum, Jere Rudolnh, 
Allen (hiccup) Hitchcock, Jack (bromo) Seltzer, Tohn 
Morello; Brothers: Joseph Call, Sol. Pachter, Isadore 


Blumenthal, Joseph Sheehan, Joseph Dragonett, and 
Joseph Marinello. That’s all of them. Notice the pre- 
ponderance of Dutch, Swede and Slovakian names listed. 
I tell the world w'hen those Swedes and Dutch and 
Slovaks stop quarreling over religious differences and other 
things and decide to pull together for some common cause 
they are a great combination ! 

But let’s proceed. Unlike my grandpap, however, I 
am not averse to separating myself from a little loose 
change and taking the wife and children along w'ith me 
w hen I go out. Not having any wife and, of course, no 
children, I just took along another man’s wife and child, 
to wit: my landlady and her little 30-year-old daughter, 
whom, hereafter, we shall designate for brevity’s sake, 
Mrs. X and Miss X. Both were hearing, of course, and 
talking — gee, golly, yes, and talkers! On account of 
them being with me and continually plying me with 
questions I w'as unable to give the maximum amount of 
attention that a reporter should give to an affair of this 
sort. Whenever I’d start to make a note of anything for 
future reference one of them W'ould break up my train 
of thought wdth some such remarks as: “Who’s that 
little geezer wdth the funny moustache over there in the 
corner flirting wdth that girl wdth the red silk stockings?” 
“That ain’t no geezer,” I’d reply, “That’s Mr. Alexander 
Pach.'” Who’s that melanochroic sheik w'ho dances so 
divinely and w'ears such nice evening clothes?” “That,” 
I answers, “is Mr. Benjamin Friedwald” “And w'ho is 
that tall, handsome lady in the second box from the end 
surrounded by all those fellow-s?” “That,” I respond, 
“Is Mrs. Harry Kane, one of the leaders of Deafdom’s 
fashionable society.” And so it w'ent throughout the 
evening. So the New York readers will understand 
and be tolerant I hope, if I do not seem to cover this 
affair as thorolv as it should be. Now let’s begin at 
the beginning: 

Well, when our limousine stopped in front of the mjl- 
lion-dollar K. of C. building — yes, if you insist, it might 
have been a \ ellow T taxi and not a limousine; but, unless 
you all stop interrupting, I can never finish this story! — 
and entered the brilliantly lighted foyer. I declare, I 
never saw' the beat ! There they were, hundreds of 
thousands of them it seemed, deaf folks all. And the air 
w'as full of fingers, millions of them, all of them working 
in one w'ild, unrestrained phantasmagoria of signs. Every- 
one seemed to be in the fover. 

“What’s everybody staying out here for?” asks Miss 
X. The upper corridor w'here the cloak rooms were, 
w'as equally crow'ded. 

“Just as many up here as dowmstairs,” says Mrs. X. 
Having divested ourselves of our w-raps we entered the 
ball room. Mv impuissant oen and limited vocabularv 
are woefully inadequate for the task of graphicallv de- 
scribing the piVuresaue spectacle that met our eyes. A 
great big beautiful ball room with half an acre of smooth 
shininn hardw'ood floor about w’hich there seemed to be 
at least a thousand couples dancing about in rhythmic 
waves of joyous abandon, as the poets say, under hun- 
dreds of sparkling iridescent globes suspended from manv 
ornate electroliers adorning the beautifully decorated 
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■ceiling, high up overhead. There were clowns and noble 
men, Spanish dancers and African cannibals, Southern 
ladies and Northern hobos, blackbirds and green parrots, 
tramps and ministers, monks and gamblers, Negros, 
Chinese, lumber-jacks, ballet-dancers — in short, about 
every conceivable caricaturization that could be imagined. 
The maskers, tho, by no means had a monopoly of the 
floor. Less than a quarter were masked. The other 
tiiree-quarters, while not so picturesque were nevertheless 
a mighty fine sight to gaze upon. The gents, including 
the writer, were a handsome looking bunch; and, as for 
the ladies — oh, boys, you that weren’t there missed feast- 
ing your eyes on about the pulchritudinest bunch of dainty 
feminity that ever pulchrituded on to a floor since the 
days of the Pharoahs and the Harlot Queen, Cleopa- 
tra!' They came from all over New York. They came 
from New Orleans, Birmingham, Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Trenton, Hoboken, Hartford, Boston 
and Penobscot. There they came from everywhere wad- 
ing through twenty-foot snowdrifts hell but for Brook- 
lyn and that there masquerade ball. And they got there. 
And they shed their galoshes and snow-shoes and got 
out on that there bright new shiny floor and danced 
and cavorted around in unconfined ebullience — what- 
ever an ebullience is — ’til. the lights went out in the early 
hours of the morning. 

All present, however, did not dance. The spacious 
lounging and smoking rooms were amply filled all the eve- 
ning with stags, elks and old moose who preferred finger to 
toe dancing. The luxurious balcony boxes with seating 
capacity for four hundred, seated the “400.” 

Mrs. X. and Miss X. and Me, and a fellow named Bill 
and a gal named Sue, and another gal named Phyliss and 
anoher fellow named Ben occupied a box when not danc- 
ing. I wish to say here that the guy named “Ben” was not 
Mr. Ben Friedwald. I don’t want to get Mr. Friedwald 
into domestic difficulties again like I did in an earlier issue 
when I told about a boy named Ben and I taking two flap- 
pers out to Coney Island last summer. It seems Mrs. 
Friedwald read that account and thought of course her 
Benny boy was the one referred to. They say she gave him 
the very devil. 1 hey say she said she didn’t mind her Ben 
being out with the flappers so mnch, but she most emphat- 
ically did mind him being out with that depraved Crut- 
cher fellow!! Well, anyhow, we were all sitting up there 
in the box admiring the pretty costumes of the dancers and 
everything and 1 kinder noticed that Phyliss and Ben 
didn’t seem to be getting along very well. In fact, Phyliss 
seemed far more interested in a Northampton oralist who 
had wandered down into our box a few minutes before and 
introduced himself to us as — well, let’s say, Jack Horner, 
— than she did in Ben. Finally Ben gets up and beckons 
to me to follow him out in the hall. When we get out 
there Ben puts his face up close to mine, gives a puff and 
inquires: “Have I got halitosis?” “Don’t smell nothin’ 
hut a little gin,” I answers. “Why?” Guess I’m just 
naturally unpopular with the ladies, anyhow,” moans Ben 
dejectebly, wanders over to the cloak room and hands 
em his check and I don’t see him anymore for the rest of 
the night and the Northampton fellow takes Phvliss 
home. 

Came eleven o'clock and the floor was cleared of all 
save the masqueaders, a few program pages and one green 
and yellow silk flapper garter. Messrs. Fred Berger, 
Matthew Blake, William Mclntire and Mesdames Hitch- 
cock and Feminella acting as judges announced the win- 
ners and awarded the prizes as follows : 

Miss \ era Hoffman, as a Barber Pole was crowned 
Queen of the Jamboree and given a silver losing cup. 


Miss Hoffman wanted something more substantial thanj 
mere love to fill her cup so they gave her $12.00 to buy- 
some Mauvis perfume for it. 

Miss Majorie Greene, as a Spanish Senorita got a $10 
and announced her intention of putting it in the Salvation. 
Army pot next Christmas. 

Mrs. Schnakenburg and Miss Elizabeth Anderson (no> 
relation to the Frat President) as The Siamese Twins 
were given $4 each and spent it all for chewing gum and 
crackerjack. 

Mary Belle Pinetree, or cedar tree, I forget which, as a 
Southern Lady received $6 and gave it ail to a poor old 
blind man around the rorner. 

Miss Minnie Peyser, as a Spanish dancer got five bucks, 
and bought a second handed flivver. 

Miss Bessie Wax, as another Spanish lady got four 
bones and lost it all shooting craps with the African Wild- 
man. 

Mrs. Ludwig Fisher represented Flint and pulled down 
three berries for her efforts. She cached it away in her 
left stocking. 

Miss Stella Miller was the recipient of a two-spot for 
her Martha Washington costume. She bought a hatchet 
and chopped down a cherry tree. 

Mr. Meyer Lavin, as an African Wildman, came up 
from the jungles of Philadelphia and captured the silver 
loving cup and title of king. 

Another gentleman from Gen. Butler’s city in the role 
of a gambler took second prize, $10. His name, Howard 
Newhard. The other gentlemen carrying off prizes were t 

Joseph Lvkes, Lumberjack, $8. 

Lewis Rubenstein, Russian Nobleman, $6. 

Robert Andrewich. Clown, $5. 

Caiman Marcus, Tramp, $4. 

Herbert Dickeman, Clown, $3. 

Abe Goodstein, Negro, $2. 

These gentlemen all pooled their cash prizes and went 
over to Hoboken and invested in a case of Jersey hootch, 
and, I am grieved to say, were all late to Church the next 
morning. 

After the prizes were distributed the No. 23’s in full 
red-sashed regalia strutted their stuff about the fljror in 
perfect step to the “Elite Orchestra’s soulful inspiring 
stains of ^ essir, he s my baby, and were vigorously 
applauded. Then dancing was resumed and lasted until the 
lights were truned off at about one o clock in the morning. 

I hen simultaneously everyone started for the check rooms 
except a few spooning couples scattered around in the 
various secluded corners. They started all right but most 
failed to reach the check room window's for the simple 
reason that there were about two thousand ahead of them. 
Such a throng you never saw. The whole corridor w T as 
packed like the metaphorical sardines all striving by one 
artifice or another to get to the window and get their 
coa‘s before their neighbors. There was no semblance of 
Older and this was the only part of the whole program 
that gave one reason to complain. The cloak room service 
was rotten, and that is all there was to it ! Personally, the- 
writer had to wait one hour and a quarter before he could 
get to the window. And when he did get there the' 
brought him some stranger’s overcoat and hat and were 

real irritated because he wouldn’t accept them and 

Gosh, it’s growing late, and this letter will take more than* 
its alloted space in the Silent Worker as it is, so I shall 
have to bring it briefly to a close. 

Well, everybody, including the spooning couples in the- 
secluded corners, finally got their wraps and went home- 
and said their prayers and went to hed, and, the next day 
being Sunday, everybody slept as long as they dern pleased.. 

L ntil next month, dar readers, au revotr. 


Crutch., 
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Have You Ordered Yours Yet? 

Better Do So At Once 

Orders for emblems of the Association have been com- 
ing in a steady stream the past month. The supply on 
hand is rapidly dwindling. If you wish to have yours be- 
fore the Washington convention, you should send in order 
at once. 



( Emblem of the National Association of the Deaf) 

Buttons for the coat-lapel, clasp-pins or stickpins. Em- 
blems of beauty, possessing the colors of the Organization : 
a Royal Blue background with Gold lettering. 

Either pin or button for only 75 cents. 

Send orders to F. A. Moore, Secretary N. A. D., 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


Transportation Committee 

The following members of the Transportation com- 
mittee for the fifteenth triennial convention of the associ- 
ation, to be held in Washington, D. C., August 9-14, 
1926, have been appointed: 

Northern section: Alex. L. Pach, chairman, 150 Broad- 
way, New York City, N. Y. 

Western section: J. Frederick Meagher, 5627 Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Soutwestern section: W. H. Schaub, 5917 Highland 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Southwestern section: W. II. Schaub, 5917 Highland 
Sreet, Marietta, Georgia. 

To act with the committee; Frederick A. Moore, 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 

It is understood that the fare-and-a-half rate for the 
round trip on the certificate plan, that has been in effect 
in the several passenger districts of the country for the 
last few years, will be allowed members of the association, 
provided the required number of certificates are obtained. 

Mr. Moore, secretary-treasurer, has been in communica- 


tion with the chairman of the several passenger districts, 
and will soon be in position to provide the transportation 
committee with all necessary details regarding the certi- 
ficate plan. 

It is hoped to run specials to Washington from sections 
above mentioned. The representatives on the Transpor- 
tation committee in each of these sections will make ar- 
rangements for these specials. The choice of routes from 
their respective sectons will be left to them. As soon as 
routes are decided upon, the Transportation committee 
will make announcement in the Official Organs and other- 
wise, giving names of roads, dates and time of departure of 
specials from various points. 

From present indications, it seems certain that special 
trains will be run to Washington from New York City, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Atlanta. The Transportation 
committee is now on the job and ready to serve you. 
Write your nearest representative on the committee, and 
make reservation well in advance. 

On to Washington/ 

Arthur L. Roberts. 

President. 

Chicago, Jan. 28, 1926. 


Life Membership Drive 

$10,000 IS THE GOAL 

to be reached in 

The Endowment Fund 

Before the Washington Convention 
AUGUST 9-14, 1926 

Become a “Lifer” 

THE FUND IS NOW $ 8 , 500.00 
ONLY $ 1 , 500.00 MORE NEEDED 
THIS IS 150 NEW LIFE-MEMBERS 
HELP YOUR ASSOCIATION 

REALIZE THE GOAL 

O 

The Fee is $10 

Send fees to the Secretary-Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MOORE 

School for the Deaf 
Trenton, N. J. 
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ATHLETICS 

Sporting news of, by, and for the deaf will be welcomed by this department. 

Edited by F. A. MOORE 



KANSAS RETAINS FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 

By T. C. SIMPSON of the KANSAS SCHOOL 


T HE football crown remains where it belongs. Firm- 
ly seated on the head of the Kansas Jackrabbit. 
Our record is clear. No School for the Deaf has 
succeeded in scoring a single point against us, and no op- 
ponent,* deaf or otherwise, was able to cross our goal line 
this season. The most strenuous efforts of eight opposit- 
ing teams netted exactly six points against us, and these 
six points represent two field goals booted by College 
players near the beginning of the season. The Wisconsin 
boys put up a game battle; but were outweighed and 
hopelessly outclassed at every stage of the game. They 
never succeeded in developing a real threat against our 
goal line, though they fought desperately until the final 
whistle blast stopped the fray. The weathei left much 
to be desired. A cold drizzie fell during the forenoon 
and kept a large number of prospective spectators from 
attending. In the afternoon the clouds stopped spilling 
moisture, and allowed Old Sol a few peeks at the field, 
though a cold northwest wind failed to bring any comfort 
to the chilly spectators or to dry the gridiron. K. S. D. 
made the first kick-off. Play starting on W/sconsin’s b l /> 
yard line. The first scrimmage mixup set them back 5 
yards. They made 4 on next effort and then kicked in 
order to avoid losing ball on downs. Our boys started 
first scrimmage on the Wisconsin 30-yard line but drew 
a 1 5 yard penalty and started next scrimmage from the 
Wisconsin 45-yard line, a few smashing thrusts aided bv 
two 5-vard penalties against Wisconsin put us within 
striking distance of the goal line and a succession of small 
gains through the line put the ball over. We failed in 
the try-for-point so chalked up just six points that time. 

Play soon started again with Wisconsin carrying the 
hall, but as before they fail to make much headway and 
punt for distance. Our boys start from the Wisconsin 41- 
yard line and by sweeping end runs, line smashes and criss- 
cross plays, advance to within two yards of the line. 
Ringle then smashes through but we draw a 15-yard pen- 
alty and are set back to the 17-vard line. Ringle is again 
given the ball and goes through for touch down on first 
play after the penalty. Seven point this time. Score 
now 31 to 0. 

In the second quarter our boys started another smash- 
ing ground gaining drive, that netted 36 yards and seemed 
irresistable, but Ringle was tackled so hard, as he went 
around one end that the ball was knocked out of his hands 
and quickly covered by a Wisconsin player. 

Wisconsin was forced to punt and our boys started an- 
other drive but finally lost the ball on downs. Wisconsin 
was again unable to make any headway and punted for 
distance. At the end of the half the ball was near the 
center of the field in our possession. 

At the beginning of the third quarter our boys made a 


smashing gain and then drew two 15-yard penalties, set- 
ting us back to our 13-yard line. Ringle punted and the 
Wisconsin boys started from the center of the field make 
4 '/2 yards in two scrimmages, then advance 3 yards more 
through a penalty, 'l'his puts so much heart in the visitors 
that they smash right through our line, on next play, for a 
10-yard gain and make their lone first-down of the game. 
The next two scrimmages result in a net loss of four yards, 
so they are forced to punt. 1 he Wisconsin boy kicked 
the ball so hard this time, that it went clear over the goal 
line, so next play started on the 20-yard line. Another 
smashing drive for the Wisconsin goal carries the ball 58 
yards, but the visitors catch one of our passes on their 22- 
yard line and make two successive 4-yard gains right 
through our right center in the succeeding scrimmages. 
They then fail to gain and punt for distance. After this 
punt 3 scrimmages advance the ball 14 yards for us, but 
our boys fumble and lose the ball in the next mixup. 

1 he visitors then make 8 yards in two scrimmages, but 
are again stopped and forced to punt. The beginning of 
the fourth quarter found the ball in our hands on our 41- 
yard line and our boys start another drive. Baldwin car- 
ries ball seven yards in two runs, then Ringle sweeps 
around the Wisconsin left end, angles across to the other 
side, and down along the outer boundary until he crosses 
the goal line, l'his is a 52-vard gain, but John covers 
much more than 52 yards in his run, as he started from 
about 4 or 5 yards back of the scrimmage line and thread- 
ing his way through the entire Wisconsin team, crossed 
from one side of the gridiron to the other. 

Buselt’s toe sent the pig-skin oval squarely between the 
posts and gave us the long end of a 20 to 0 score. After 
this touchdown Wisconsin kicks off. Our boys make a 
small gain in scrimmages then a long pass fails to be com- 
pleted and Ringle kicks. The visitors gain two yards in 
scrimmage and five yards through a penalty, then fumble 
and lost the ball. This was a laughable incident, the ball 
rolled and bounced along with several players desperately 
trying to get their hands on it, but they merely succeeded 
in keeping it moving along until Langdale, seeing the ball 
was about to roll under the fence plumped down on it in 
a spread eagle attitude. 

The rest of the game was a smashing attack by our back 
field boys that netted substantial gains, that were nearly 
all lost through penalties. The final whistle blast found 
the ball in our possession on the Wisconsin 20 yard line. 

The Wisconsin boys though outweighed and outclassed, 
nevertheless put up a fine fight, and tried hard every min- 
ute, never giving up and giving ground only when over- 
come by superior strength. 

We certainly hope we can meet them again in the fu- 
ture. 


SiliiiiiiiilHIliliiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiitiiiiiiilimi! 
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THE WISCONSIN TEAM THAT GATE KANSAS A GREAT BATTLE. 

Front Row, Left to Right: Rosen field, Davies, Svec, Sza /slews ki, Wille (Capt.) Kirar, Jascor, Nogosek, Larsen. 
Second Row (Standing) — White, Fiske, Somogji, Tenrooy, O’Keefe, Perry, Hirte, Lewis, Arnold, 

Back Row — F. J. Neesam, Coach. T. E. Bray, Supt. 


The Editor’s Column 


THE REASON WHY 

On several occasions we have received inquiries rela- 
tive the absence of the sport-page from several recent issues 
of the Worker. Some went so far as to ask if the sport- 
page had been discontinued. Not by a long-shot! The 
sport-page will remain a part of the Worker just as long 
as the Worker exists — and this will be many years, we 
hope. 

For the past few months the force of the Worker has 
been rushed due to an over supply of green hands. This 
necessitated considerable extra work on the part of Boss 
Porter. There also was so much good material to go 
into the Worker that it would have required extra pages, 
and consequently more work for the boss, if the sport-pages 
had been added. We therefore did not have the heart to 
add to the already too many woes of friend Porter. 

But one matter, which we think it only fair that the 
readers sould know, is that without news from the schools 
and outside sources it will be impossible to make the sport- 
page as interesting as it should be. This is obvious, so 
send alone the sport news — AND DO NOT FORGET 
TO SEND PICTURES, TOO. 



ALL-EASTERN MATERIAL 

“Gosh, that was a lucky shot!” But then another and 
another followed from apparently impossible angles and 
locations. Only then did we realize that we had under 
observation a great basketball olayer. It was to marvel 
at the all-around playing on Mangrum of the Virginia 
team. We v eve seen many great players, but seldom one 
of Mangrum s calibre. 

While on the subject of basketball players, who are 


above the average, we cannot refrain from mentioning 
Downe's and Winebrenner of Maryland. Those two 
would rank well with the best in the East. 


ANENT LONG TRIPS 

Recently the New Jersey basketball team went on a 
trip as far south as Staunton, Va. It played almost on 
successive days the Galiaudet Reserves in Washington, 
D. C., the Virginia school in Staunton, the Maryland 
school in Frederick, and the Mt. Airy school in Phila- 
delphia. Out of these games only one was won, that 
at Staunton. 

Last year the New Jersey team met all the above teams 
except the Galiaudet Reserves on its home floor and 
had no trouble in winning from them. Also here’s 
another slant at the situation, though defeated on the 
last lap of its southern trip by Mt. Airy, New Jersey 
had no trouble in disposing of the Philadelphia Silent 
Athletic Club which had just previously defeated Mt. 
Airy. 

Now. New Jersey does not wish to cover up its defeats 
at the hands of Maryland and Mt. Airy with shallow 
pretexts. All the more glory to those schools. What we 
set out to say was that long trips with games on suc- 
cessive days are detrimental to the success of the team. 
Henceforth New Jersey will confine its schedule to one 
game at a time with intervals of several days between 
games. 



A PRESS AGENT NEEDED 

What the Mt. Airy football team lacked last Fall 
was a press agent of the “genus” Foltz. If it had had 
one, its splendid feats on the football field could have 
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been proclaimed to the world. As it was, slight mention 
of its achievements managed to creep into the Mt. Airy 
World, the school paper, while great accounts of those 
same deeds went to the Philadelphia daily papers which 
of course, seldom are found on the racks of the school 
reading-rooms. All this should have been the reverse, 
for of what interest is a victory of a team of deaf players 
to the hearing public? 

Nevertheless we happen to know of the great records 
made by the football teams of this school the past few 
years, especially last Fall. Its opponents, every one, in- 
cluding the one which was played for the championship 
of eastern Pennsylvania, were defeated by decisive scores. 

If, in Folly’s famous phraseology, distance could have 
been annihilated and the Kansas and Mt. Airy teams 
met, there would have been one of the greatest football 


games in the history of deafdom. It would have been a 
battle royal, and the victor then could have honestly 
laid claim to the Championship of the Deaf Schools. 
No other schools to our knowledge had teams of their 
rank. 


MARYLAND 

It was a real pleasure to witness a basketball game in 
the new gymnasium of the Maryland school. The court 
was neither too large nor too small ; it was just right. 
And the entire arrangement for spectators, players, etc., 
was ideal. Then, too, there was one of the best referees 
in the East officiating. We enjoyed the Maryland game 
very much though our team lost. 


GALLAUDET DAY AT FARIBAULT 



A living Replica of the Gallaudet Statue as given at the Minnesota Schoi 


December 10, the birthday anniverary of Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet, was not observed at our school this year 
as a holiday, but there was a special memorial service in 
the auditorium at regular chapel time, arranged and con- 
ducted by Mr. Lauritsen, whose turn it was to give the 
morning chapel talk. The services opened with prayer 
by Mr. Schwirtz. On the blackboard there was an excel- 
lent likeness of Gallaudet, with a few facts relating to his 
birth, life, and death. Mr. Lauritsen gave a brief ac- 
count of the life and labors and character of Gallaudet, 
and he told about the monument to Gallaudet at Wash- 
ington, and the replica recently unveiled at Hartford. He 
announced that a living replica of the monument had been 
arranged, and was behind the large flag that hung from 
the center of the stage, which would now be unveiled. 
The curtain was then lowered and the stage set for the 
unveiling-. When the curtain was raised, the stage was 
clear. «nve Ur the flag and what it concealed. Little Dor- 
othy Cadwell was called to the stage to do the act of un- 


veiling. She pulled a cord and the flag was drawn aside, 
revealing a very lifelike replica of the well known Gallau- 
det monument. On an elevated pedestal sat William 
Meilicke, and heside him stood Aina Bloomberg, both in 
the attitude as shown in the monument. This sight was 
greeted with prolonged and hearty applause. Then the 
members of the High Class marched up the center aisle 
and upon the stage, the first couple bearing a beautiful 
evergreen wreath, which was placed at the foot of the 
statue. Then the boys formed line to one side and the 
girls to the other, and all stood for a moment in silent 
reverence. Following this Alice Thomas, Margaret Ia- 
cono, and Evelyn Hilke recited the dedicatory poem to 
Gallaudet. Supt. Stevenson was called upon for an ad- 
dress, and responded. The exercises were closed with 
a prayer by Mr. Lauritsen. It was an interesting and 
impressive service, and it will long be remembered by 
those who saw it. 

Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no trifle.. 
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!7Ac e-yes of 'Jeocas am 'upon you 


ORNS 

J Bay Oroyt/HiU 


“THE LIFE OF A WRITER” 

( With apologies to the author whoever he is) 

HAVE been bawled out, bawled up, bull- 
dogged, blackjacked, walked on, cheated, 
hounded, squeezed, mocked, and black- 
mailed, stuck for war tax, excess profit tax, 
per capita tax, dog tax, and syntax, liberty 
bonds, baby bonds, and the bonds of matrimony, and 
double-crossed, asked to help the society of John the 
Baptist, D. A. R., Woman’s relief corps, men’s relief 
and stomach relief. I have worked and been worked, 
have been drunk, lost all 1 had and part of my underwear 
and furniture and because I won’t spend and lend the little 
I have and go beg, borrow and steal, I have been cussed, 
discussed and boycotted, talked to and talked about, lied 
to and lied about, held up, hung up, robbed and nearly 
ruined, and the only reason I am sticking around is to see 
what is coining off next. If you think I’m not sticking 
around, get the next issue of the Silent Worker and 
see. 

I got quite a kick out of the article by “Rex” in the 
December issue of the Worker, his subject being, “Thev 
■Say,” and it brought back memories of many unpleasant 
happenings I have known to come across the horizon 
upon unsuspecting mortals, wrecking the peace and sun- 
shine of their homelife. Probably the worst of these 
“They Say” incidents happened right here in Dallas, to 
a young couple, married only a few months, the young 
bride becoming discontented, and being fed up with 



They says, by jealous hussies who took delight in making 
the younger married couples have spats, she packed her 
bags and went back to A1AW. 

At that time there were five newly-wed couples living 
here, and it seemed that first one and then the other 
•couple would come to the parting of the ways almost, 
and all because of somebody’s repeating some scandal or 
making it up. It was mostly made up anyhow, but they 
got away with it by “Thev Say.” This young bride 
when confronted by her justly enraged husband, gave 
excuse as above. “They said they saw you with another 
woman,” which as it happened was true, but what of it. 
It is no sin for a man to go with another woman provid- 
ing he is not flirting with her ; the youngster in question 
was merely escorting a young and good looking woman 
relative home, but the “Thev Say” took no thought of 
that, but spread the choice news that he was seen with 
another woman, “Poor Bride,” which gave and gives me 
the headache in the stummick. “They Say, what do they 
say? Let ’em say.” If the shoe isn’t yours throw it 
away. 

• • • 

Last summer, at the T. P. Club picnic, there was 
<juite a discussion ns to the relative merits of the members 
as a chicken demolisher. I am enclosing the photo of the 
winner, iust finishing up with the last drum-stick of her 


s’teenth chicken. [It appeared in the last issue — Ed.] I’ll 
let the readers guess the actual number she put away, but 
from the expression on her face, she’s ready for more 
chicken. 

“Vox Populi Vox Dei” is a wise crack made in the 
ancient times by Professor Adam, or some other wise 
gink, but he sure did miss the nail’s head when he made 
that statement. The idea that the majority is always 
right, is far from the truth, as a good many of us can 
testify. Translated the above means, “The Voice of 
the People is the Voice of God.” How many of the read - 
ers believe that statement? Surely you don’t believe 
that the voice of the multitudes when they crucified 
Christ, was in the right. Were not the few who were 
Christ’s friends right? Take any gang of excited people, 
more generally called mobs, are they right when they 
take men away from the officers of the law and hang 
them? Were the men who criticised and hounded Wood- 
row Wilson to his grave, right? 

It has been often proved that sheep will go anywhere 
the leader takes them, and the same thing holds true to 
human sheep, all they need is a leader, right or wrong. 
Hence the rule of the majority is not always right, and 
should not at all times be taken as indicating that they are 
right. The legal profession in this country recognized 
this fact when it was made a law that a jury cannot con- 
vict a man without the entire twelve men upon the jury 
voting for his conviction. In this manner, one man who 
has seen the right side can keep eleven excited men from 
sending an innocent man to prison or to the electric chair. 

Take the deaf people — do they often make mistakes 
and cause untold misery to their best friends by their 
following of the majority rule? Have somebody bring 
up a thing for discussion, and a good many of them who 
do not understand the point at issue will refuse to com- 
mit themselves until they see which side has the most 
adherents, then thev vote with the majority. In a good 
many cases, a few of the assembly who know what it is all 
about, are overwhelmingly voted down by the majority 
rule, l ake it from me, brother, the man who wrote the 
above statement did not know his own okra. The more I 
see of life and the actions of the mobs, the more I believe 
in the quotation, “Vox Populi, Vox Diaboli.” “The voice 
of the people is the voice of the devil.” Long live the 
minority. 

REMEMBER WHEN? 

As you first entered the gates of Gallaudet College as 
a “Rat,” how conceited you were, and how sure you were 
that you would be the most popular student in the college. 
Boy Howdy, you sure did lose that conceit, under the 
industrious workings over of the upper classmen, eh ? 
Them days is gone forever. 

The year when Gallaudet held Fordham to a 7 to 6 
score, and Georgetown University to a 13 to 6 score, seven 
of the thirteen points donated by unfair officials? Them 
days is gone forever. 

As a state school pupil, you were the cream of the milk 
put on the football team, and great things w r ere predicted 



for you when you went to college, and then upon hitting 
the college and trying your d— dest for the team you 
found yourself a sub. 

You used to think the little blonde gal on the seat next 
to you in class was the most beautiful girl and the only 
one in the world for you, and how she later married the 
professor? Oh! boy, them days is gone forever, thank the 
Lawd. 

Professor T. V. Archer, at present principal of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, but in the not distant past, 
the principal of the Texas School for the Deaf, no doubt 
recalls a certain hen he once had. Now this hen was 
one of the special breed, and the professor had high hopes 
of having her take several prizes at the Travis County 
Fair, but despite careful feeding and other care, day in 
and day out, the professor would come back from the 
barn with a woe begone expression, and report “No egg 
today.” Wouldn’t he love to know the name of the culprit, 
one of the deaf boys, who day by day stole his eggs away? 
I’ll bet he would, but I ain’t gonna tell. 

Some seven years ago when the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company first started the Silent Flying Squad- 
ron, there were those of the deaf who were fast workers 
in the factory, refused to give up piece work for the hour 
rate of the squad, and made fun of those who were wise 
enough to stop the piece work, and go to the flying squad- 
ron. .here they were to work all over the factory, learn 
all parts of the tire building trade and at the same time, 
study and equm themselves for better things later on. 
It is true that the piece workers were making better pav 
all along than were the squad men, but on the other hand 
the squad man was not running himself ragged to make 
a little more each day, but was steadily earning an in- 
crease every six months, learning more and more about 
the rubber business and was free from the nervous strain 
that went with speed production. 

Along came the depression in business and thousands 
of workers were laid off. How many speed production men 
got work at the same or better pay than they were making 
at Goodyear? Answer: practically none. How manv 
of the squad men who were laid off got positions in their 
own home towns when laid off by Goodyear? Quite a 
few and some of them at better pay. 


I have in muid one man in particular, who was a mem- 
ber of the Flying Squadron. He is Joel DeWitt Loftin, 
now located in Dallas, Dallas County, Texes., where 
he is foreman of “The Modern Tire Shop”, and draws 
down a good salary, able to live in his own country 
where men are men and wemen are ambitious to be 
governors, Joel, has made a hit with his Dallas employer, 
who is perfectly satisfied with him and in fact advertises 
his shop with the statement that his shop foreman is a 
A Taster Tire Builder. 

Probably the most treasured possessions outside of his 
beautiful wife and two children, are Mr. Loftin’s squad 
pin and five year service pin, and well may he be proud of 
them, for they are the reward of faithful service and 
will come in handy manv times in his life. Which all 
goes to show that it pays to strive for something better 
rather than to strive to get the most pay we can out of 
life each day regardless of the future. 

Mr. Loftin is a native Texan, being about the third 
Texan to leave the state and go to Akron to work for 
Goodyear, and while there he purchased himself a beauti- 
ful home in Goodyear Heights, later came home and mar- 
ried Miss Beth Saxon, and is now the proud daddy of 
two of the finest specimens of children on God’s green 
eirth. We all hope that DeWitt will continue to 
prosper and that in his old age he will not only be well 
off, happy, and prosperous, but will also be able to con- 
tinue active service in the work of mankind which many 
of the speed friends will never be able to do, for fast liv- 
ing, as well as fast earning and fast working, take their 
tolls, daily without fail. 

The Christmas season in Dallas, was celebrated by the 
Dallas deaf people with trees at the 1st Baptist Church 
and the First Presbyterian Church, and everyone, man 
woman and child, was remembered by their x riends. 
Thank God for our friends, also for our enemies, for 
without the latter we could never appre~'ate the former. 

JOHN DARRELL BISHOP 

Like a bolt of lightning from a cloudless skv, flashed 
f he news that Johnnie Avas dead on Tuesday, December 
8, 1925 While not altogether unexpected, ifis going 
was so sudden that it left his friends utterly dumbfounded. 
Surely some mistake had been made, but no, God in his 
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infinite wisdom, had called a willing follower to His 
■eternal home. 

For several months past we had known that there was 
something radically wrong with Johnnie, whom we all 
loved, hut never guessed that he was in the grip of the 
deadlv T. B., not until the doctor filled out his sick ben- 
efit from the Frat. did Johnnie himself know the nature 
■of his illness. Only a few short weeks ago, Johnnie and 
his bride of a few months left Dallas for Fredricksburg, 
where it was hoped that the outdoors would help him 
regain his health, and Monday he came back to Dallas to 
be with his friends little knowing that in spite of the 
nearness of these friends, at the time of his greatest need, 
they would be far away. Entering Woodlawn Hospital 
on Mondav afternoon, December the 7th, he was dead the 
next dav at 1 1 :30 o’clock, dying suddenly without pain, 
no doubt dropping off as if to sleep. 

Johnnie Bishop graduated from the Texas School for 
the Deaf with the class of 1923, and came to Dallas the 
same summer where he secured work and has lived here 
ever since. Last fall he took unto himself a bride, former- 
ly M iss Bernice Reed. John was a member in good stand- 
ing of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, an 
upright Christian gentleman, having given himself to 
Christ onlv a few months before, when he joined the 
First Baptist Church of Dallas. 

Funeral services were held at the Geo. Brower Under- 
taker Parlor and was attended by practically the entire 
deaf population of Dallas, the arrangements being in the 
hands of the Dallas Division of the National Fraternal 
Societv of the Deaf. Rev. R. H. Coleman, assistant 
pastor of the First Baptist Church preached the funeral 
services, which were interpreted bv Mrs. Geo. M. Flint. 
Mrs. Osa Hazel gave a rendition of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and Mr. John Stamley, Doyle Kerr, Misses 
Mildred Kerr and Elma Hendrix rendered “Nearer 
My God To Thee” in the funeral parlors, while Mrs. 
1 rov E. Hill sang “Rock of Ages" at the grave, and 
Mr. Trov E. Hill read a short article in Johnnie’s name. 
Pallbearers, picked from Johnnie’s closest friends, were 
John Stamley, Doyle Kerr, Roy McAllester, Troy Hill, 
Ernest Barnes and Roland Macon. Active, Gayle Sut- 
herland, Leo. L. Lewis, John Sheppard and Raymond 
Pavne Honorarv. 

JOHNNIES GONE WEST 

J ust a winsome friendly laddie 
O-nlv a few months past his teens, 

H-onored bv all in high esteem 

N-ever known to complain lifes’ hardships. 

D-ear Johnnie has gone WEST 

A-lone he fought the fight, the hard fight, of life. 

R-elying only on the All-Highest, to give him rest, 

R-arelv letting the world know of his pains 

E-ver trusting himself to Christ 

L-oving his friends to the fullest 

L-ike a meteor, he flashed across life’s highways. 

E-ravely bearing his crown of thorns, 

I-nnocent of the world’s wickedness, 

■S-incere in all his efforts, 

H-e left us for the long, long journey 
O-ur friend Johnnie has gone west, 

P-erhaps we think God is unjust, 
but then He alone knows best. 

JOHNNIE DARRELL BISHOP, you’re gone, but 

never will be forgotten. 


Priest is Ordained in Sign 
Language 

Boston, Jan. 13. — At a silent service conducted in the 
sign-language of the deaf, the Rev. James Stanley Light 
was ordained yesterday to the Episcopal priesthood in 
Trinity Church. Since June Mr. Light has acted as min- 
ister of St. Andrews’ Silent Mission a congregation of deaf 
persons from New England parishes. 


To many in the church it was the hands of the inter- 



PASTOR ORDAINED BY SIGNS AT SILENT RITUAL 
Boston — Left to right are shown the Rev. James Stanley 
Light, Bishop Charles L. Slattery of the Episcopal Church 
and Ruth Acheson. The Rev. Mr. Light, pastor for some- 
time of the Silent Mission for the Deaf, was ordained 
in which only signs, and not the spoken word, were em- 
ployed. Miss Acheson acted as interpreter , giving the 
signs for the words which were followed by the congreation 

preter, instead of the voice of the clergyman, which pro- 
nounced the words of the ordination service. 

It was a service without music, which, nevertheless, had 
a quality associated with a choral ritual. The stillness 
was only broken by the solemm voices of Bishop and 
clergy. 

A deaf choir in cassocks and surplices took part in the 
service and one hymn was given silently by an interpreter. 
Such skill did they have in the speech of the hands that 
gesture followed gesture in natural rythm and there was 
no feeling of incongruity between the ritual and its man- 
ual interpretation. Versicles and responses were read 
slowly so that they might not lose their beauty for those 
who heard by sight . — Trenton Times. 


There are a great many toll gates along the road to 
success. 


\\ hat you near never seems as important as what 
you overhear. 


Worst second story men are those who tell the same 
story twice. 

“The purest treasure mortal times afford. 




Broadcasted From Station \IE( agher) 


Resolved — Never to flirt again (except when 1 get a 
chance.) 

Resolved — Not to smoke cigarettes (except when I feel 
like it.) 


Resolved — Not to brag or blow so much — unless 1 
forget. (Have forgotten already.) 

Resolved — To speak kindly to my enemies (if they are 
twice my size.) 

Resolved — To keep my N. A. D. dues paid-up prompt- 
ly. (This is the only sure-fire, dead-certain, never-to-be- 
broken resolution of the lot. Listeners tuning-in on this 
Nadio program are invited to follow suit.) 


Nads,' Wing: Your Way to Washington — August 9-14 


THOMAS P. CLARK 


( With apologirs to Throdosia Garrison ) 


A Nad-Neutrodone for the Deaf! Static for the 
Silent ! Silence — oh, Gosh ! 

Seems impossible, but the camera does not lie! 

And here’s the evidence — a snappv-shot taken by the 
Silent Worker staff-photographer, at risk of life and 
limb. My precious Easter present to you. Best 
wishes for a very Eggy, and all that. Y’welkum. 

Don t menti on . Head-master of the school was he — and well for its that 

knew it; 

He'd ea r for all our joys and woes, he’d join in every 
lark : 

His face abeam with friendliness — his great soul shin- 
ing thru it — 

A lord obeyed with loyal love was Tom P. Clark. 


T onight 1 seem to see again in vivid old Vancouver 

Our little school for silent souls. . . .Staunch, simple, 
strong and stark, 

Ensconced upon the hill it watched the river’s mad 
maneuver : 

There, master of his merry mob, ruled Tom P. Clark. 


HE/tfS A 
PRESENT 
\FOR YOVSE 


Ah, faith, twas he could "sign'' a song or sling a sign 
ning eye; 

With all the grace of Gallaudet he’d soothe the list 
ning eye; 

A joyous elder-brother he, who held our adoration — 

A gentleman and scholar with his head held high. 


Each lass and lad known as a ad 
Is not a class-shy shirker; 

They’re glad, egad, to pad the fad — 

And read the SILENT WORKER!!! 

"Nads.” Wing Your Way to Washington — August 9-14. 

EASTER RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved — To broadcast “Nadio” programs from this 
station each and every month for the duration of the year 
1926 — unless too lazy. (Betting odds, compiled from 
“past performances,” are 20 to 1 that laziness wins by a 


Head-master of the school was he — forgiving and for- 
given. 

And, thinking of him here tonight, I see him disembark 
With sprightly step to cross the courts and campuses of 
Heaven, 

High head held slightly sideways — just the same Tom 
Clark. 


‘Nads.’ 1 Wing Your Way to Washington — August 9-14 
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VALIANTS OF VANCOUVER 



Front row, left to right — Miss Sarah McBride (now head of the Hawaii school in Honolulu) ; J. Frederick Meagher, the 
“ Vancouver Varmit;” Miss Grace Jewell; Supf. Thomas P. Clark; Mrs. J. Meagher. 

Second row — Athletic Coach Bill Hunter; Mrs. Alice Rhodes; Miss Kirkland; Miss Catherine Lloyd; Miss Etta Rector. 
Third row — Miss Alice Metcalf; George B. Lloyd (now super intendent) ; Mrs. W m. Schneider ; Head-teacher Louis R. 
Divine. 

Top row — Mrs. Alexander MacDonald and husband; Mrs. Barnes; John Moore. Photo taken in March, 1913. All mem- 
bers of the faculty except Rex — “Prexy” Clark’s favorite hunting hound, in foreground. 


Ten years ago Jay Cooke Howard (then president or 
the National Association of the Deaf) officially an- 
nounced in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal — at that time the 
only official organ of the N. A. D., that there were only 
three superintendents of state schools who were fearlessly, 
unwaveringly, and AT ALL TIMES unashamed cham- 
pions of the sign-language. President Howard listed 
them as: 

Currier of Fanwood (New York City), 

Rothert of Iowa, 

Clark of Washington state. 

On August 27, 1925, in a Portland, Oregon, hospital, 
the last of that triumphant trio quietly slipped off to join 
his fellow-immortals — De l’Epee, Clerc, Booth, Cur- 
rier, Rothert and the Gallaudets. 

It was the rare good fortune of the Broadcaster of 
•station ME to be intimately associated with this Thomas 
P. Clark for six of the fourteen years he served as head 
of the Washington state school in Vancouver — just across 
the rolling Columbia from Portland, Oregon. 1 may 
say of this lovable old Confederate that he never was 
properly appreciated until too late. 

Countless tales may be told of his courteous, kindly 
nature. Let one suffice right here. It deals with that 
distant day in 1913 when MacDonald’s kiddies built a 
big fort of logs on a headland commanding “the rolling 
Oregon” above which proudly floated the Star Spangled 
Banner. The kiddies were so proud of their handiwork, 
and so zealously boastful, that I couldn’t resist the temp 


tation to pull a coup. Secretly summoning a few of the 
larger lads, I painted a big Confederate flag — blue cross- 
bars and red stars — and we laid plans to pull a surprise 
attack just when the cluster of kids should be thickest 
around the fort next day. Rummaging in “Prexy” 
Clark’s private store-room I unearthed an old cavalry 
saber. Then, arming my nondescript force with 22- 
calibre pistols from the theatrical prop room — loaded 
with blanks — and myself firing my big police revolver, 
we “Confederates” swooped down on the campus fortress 
with bang of battle and rumble of drum, bringing faculty 
and neighbors helter-skelter. 

The saber was in my way, so I flung it in the wet grass 
and forgot it. 

That night I happened to drop into “Prexy ’s” office. 
With a far-away look in his eyes he was tenderly wiping 
the rain and rust off the saber, which he had retrieved.' 
“Yours?” I queried? He nodded sadly but without re- 
buke. “It is the only momento I have of my father,” 
he slowly spelled. “He was an officer in Mosby’s (or 
Morgan’s?) Confederate cavalry.” 

Not a word of censure — and I had nearly ruined his 
most sacred possession. 

“Prexy” Clark had the rare ability to assemble a 
staff of high-grade workers, get them going, keep them 
contented, and not butt-in. That last is important! 
There was Lou Divine (his eldest son has just been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Arkansas school.) Di- 
vine was a wonder at sending his pupils to Gallaudet 
College. I saw the collegiate records in 1914, and tiny 
Washington led all the state schools for the percentage 
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of its graduates who entered college. There was Coach 
Bill Hunter — from 1911 to 1923 he had at least one man 
on the backfield of the Gallaudet football team — and 
Vancouver’s total enrollment averaged 135 pupils. And 
a lot more. It was a joy to keep the hearing newspapers 
posted on the glories of old Vancouver, and Clark gave 
me practically a free rein as unofficial press-agent. 

Perhaps it may seem bad-taste, but right here I am 
going to reveal an inside secret. The fall of 1916 
“Prexy” Clark summoned all the faculty and in strictest 
confidence informed us that the Board of Control, egged- 
on by the day schools and oral-fanatics, were pestering 
him to get rid of a lot of us deaf teachers and gradually 
"oralize” the school. “I think I can talk the Board 
out of any immediate action, and wait for a change in 
the political personnel ; meanwhile you folks maintain 
strict silence and do your best,” he said. So I toned 
down my "To Sheol with the Oral Moloch” writings. 
But the Board of Control was "sold” on the oral idea, 
and as time went on Clark’s position grew increasingly 
precarious. A month before school closed, Clark gave 
me the "Grand Bounce.” In plain English, I was 
fired, canned, ousted, slid on the skids, kicked out, dis- 
charged. Alas; good old "Prexy” Clark was himself 
fired by the Board right after the June commencement. 
Looking back over all these years, 1 feel sincerely thank 
ful that my hot-headed Irish impulses (which have kept 
me in hot-water from the day I was born) for once did 
the right thing. I gave the newspapers an awful wal- 
lop for discharging the man who had discharged me. 
And my roast of the Governor and his Board was printed 
over my name, vou bet. It was red-hot pepper! 

The new superintendent reappointed me to my old 
job next fall. On its first visit two months after school 
reopened, the Board expressed surprise and displeasure 
to find me back on the job— and no wonder. So I re- 
signed, pronto — voluntarily, this time — before I could 
be fired again. The new superintendent wasn’t any 
Thomas P. Clark, anyway! 

1 he next two years found Clark serving as head of 
the Arkansas state school (now presided over by the 
son of his Vancouver head-teacher) and in 1919 — due 
to the success of the Republican electorial ticket — Clark 
returned to Vancouver in triumph, to resume his old 
reign. But his luck had turned. He fell ill of the 
"flu” — and at his age the letters f-l-u spell disaster. In 
a year or so ill-health caused him to relinquish his su- 
perintendency, appointing George B. Lloyd (the son of 
that beloved old Silent Worker writer) as his suc- 
cessor. Clark filled a post as literary teacher until the 
day of his death, and died a poor man. 

That is hotv America treats those w T ho devote long, 
useful lives training our young in successful citizenship. 

So passed the last of the Nad-approved sign-superin- 
tendents — fearless and unafraid ; with courage to uphold 
our right to whatever methods procured the best results 
— and, faith, devile a rap cared he if he lost his job 
because of it. 

Tom P. Clark! May we live to see another like him! 

One by one they went away, 

One by one they’ve left forever 
( Just as WE shall go, someday, 

To return ah, never — never!) 

One by one they wander far, 

Leaving clay-casts still and stark. 

They who made us what we are — 

Rothert, Currier and Clark. 

"Nads,” Wing Your Wajr to Washington — August 9-14. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPP 

Whereas, Pulver, the Persistent and Painstaking Press- 
agent has been Punctually Pursuing his Perpetual Per- 
formance of Penning Persuasive and Pithy Phrases annent 
the 

N. A. D. Convention, 

Washington, D. C-, 

August 9 to 14, 

Portraying with Pardonable Pride the Precious and Plen- 
tiful Pleasures thereof, and 

Whereas, Pulver’s Pretty Pen-Pictures of Pomp and 
Pageantry, Proclaim and Portray to our Paralized Pop- 
ulace that Plump and Portly Parties will Pilot us Puzzled 
Pilgrims down Pleasant Pathways of Play and Parliamen- 
tary Proceedings, therefore be it 

Ri solved, That it is the Pertinent Purpose and Privi- 
lege of every Paul Pry, Prudence Prim, and Priggish Pest, 
to stay away if they want to; but Privileged persons like 

YOUUUUUCJU and IIIIIIIIII 

(Provided we Possess the Price, and are not in Parsimon- 
ious Penury) Propose to Properly Patronize Pulver’s 
Pageant of Progress. 

“Nads.” Wingr Your Way to Washing-ton — AugUBt 9-14. 

SILVER JUBILEE, N. F. S. D. 

Chicago will also be somewhat in the limelight this 
summer, celebrating the Silver Jubilee (25th birthday) of 
the Fraternal Society of the Deaf (parent body of the 
present N. F. S. D.) with a three-day program, May 29- 
30-31. Since “truth is stranger than fiction,” Chicago 
Division No. 1 has graciously condescended to do me the 
tremendous honor of appointing me Secretary-Publicity 
man- Poo Bah, and Grand Exalted High Souvereign 
Potentate Kick-Receiver. 

Accordingly I let the world know that Washington 
will not be the only fly-speck on the map that will “en- 
tertain” silent souls on pleasure bent. 

Attend both the Chicago and Washington gatherings, 
if you can. But if your purse allows onlv one spree, per- 
haps it is advisable to prefer Washington. The Nad affair 
takes a full week against Chicago’s three days; and the 
Washingtonians have some two thousand cartwheels to 
blow in on our entertainment. Chicago’s Silver Jubilee 
will be of great interest to nfsd enthusiasts — but Chicago 
will most certainly not do the Santa Claus act. 



“Nads,’ Winer Your Way to Washington — August 9-14. 


That is all for tonight, folks. We “get on the air” 
again next month, and hope you “listen-in.” Station 
ME(agher) signing-off, Siss — zooig — zupp — sip — zang! 


GUILTY 

"Judge, your honor,” cried the prisoner at the bar, 
“have I got to be tried by a lady jury?” 

“Be still,” whispered his attorney. 

“I won’t be still! Judge, I can’t even fool mv own wife,, 
let alone twelve strange women. I’m guilty!” — Service ^ 
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The International Conference 


By SUPERINTENDENT PITTENGER of the Indiana School 


HE INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE on the Education of the Deaf was 
held in London according to schedule, July 
20-24 inclusive. Many countries were re- 
presented — gossip on the side-lines placing 
the number at thirty-one. The Babel of tongues was 
evidence of a goodly number. Fortunately the papers 
were printed in English and distributed in advance of 
their presentation by the speaker and it was compara- 
tively easy to follow him in his native tongue or broken 
English. No doubt many persons contributed to the 
plans and arrangements for the meeting, but it will be 
no reflection on the others to mention only the work of 
the General Secretary, F. G. Barne, who seemed to be 
conversant with every detail and who was most courteous 
and helpful to all visiting delegates. 

The United States had a large delegation when we 
consider the distance and the expense of the trip. We 
were ably represented on the program by Dr. Hall, Super- 
intendent Pope and Dr. Goldstein and we had reason 
to be pleased not only with their papers but with the 
excellent standing of American Schools in comparison 
with others. The different sessions rvere presided over 
by lords, ladies and other distinguished citizens of rank 
and title. Much is still made of titles in England. The 
Honorable Lady Lawrence gave a beautiful reception to 
the delegates at the London County Hall. Everyone 
was pleased with her gracious manner and her charming 
personality. 

Many topics of interest to educators of the deaf were 
discussed but it will be impossible to go into a detailed 
account of the proceedings in this paper. They will be 
published later and no doubt will be available for those 
who wish to obtain copies. 

Financial Support of Schools 



In most European countries charity still plays a large 
part in the education of the deaf. Such fees as are 
possible are collected from the parents of children and 
the states are slowly assuming a large share of the 
financial burden. Profesor G. Ferri, a grand old man 
of Italy, whose paper was on “National Control of the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb,” spoke as follows: 

“Charity, in fact, has always played an important 
part in the assistance of the deaf and dumb since the spirit 
of Christianity first engendered feelings of pity towards 
unfortunate fellowmen. Nor can there be any fear of 
charity losing its ‘raison d’tre’ in the course of time.” 
It is evident that he has no thought of the state assuming 
the whole burden but that it should control the existing 
agencies and give them aid. He says, “But the task of 
national protection is that which concerns the pedagogical 
or educational aspects.” By this he means the payment 
of the educational staffs. 

That the education of the deaf in Europe is different 
in many respects from that in the United States is quite 
evident. No provision is made there for the secondary 
and higher education of the deaf. Little or no provision 
is made for the education of children beyond sixteen 
years of age. After the age of thirteen the main burden 
of the school is to prepare them for industrial pursuits 
at sixteen. The attitude in England, at least, seems to 
be voiced by B. P. Jones, Superintendent of Instruction 
„ of Rlind and Deaf Children, London County Council, 


as follows: “The majority of the deaf are still ‘Hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’ and their progress to a 
more advanced state of culture lies in the direction of 
the old road travelled by most generations through in- 
dustry, and, when they have proved their ability and 
assiduity in industry, the gate will open to them for entry 
to some of the higher callings.” 

In a conference on the education of the deaf in the Un- 
ited States many educated men and women, college grad- 
uates, would have had a prominent place on the program. 
In this conference I saw none except those from the 
United States and they had no voice in the proceedings. 
We are glad that the “gate is already open” to the deaf 
in our country. 

On the Teaching of Speech 

Director Otto Taube, Schleswig-Fredrickberg, read a 
very interesting paper on the subject, “New Paths in 
Articulation Teaching in the First Year of Schooling 
with Special Regard to the Method of Malisch Ratibor.” 

“Very many of us,” he says, “ from the Old and from 
the New World are not satisfied with the technical 
speaking, i. e., with the pronunciation of our pupils. To 
our regret a clear technicality of speech seems often to be 
wanting, in the higher classes in particular. This fact, 
which is, no doubt, general, compels us to reflect as to 
what may be the evil which is the cause of the degenera- 
tion of speech.” He asks if there exists in all the world 
a single teacher of the deaf and dumb who is entirely 
satisfied with his speaking results with congenital deaf- 
ness. He contrasts with the Vatter Method which starts 
out, in articulatory education, from the individual sound, 
the Malisch Method which has an absolute requirement 
that only 7 the “speech unit” should be the starting point. 
He begins audible speech with the single word sentence 
and condemns the use of individual sounds. The es- 
sential nature of his method is: 

1. Teach your dumb speech pupils speedily to speak 
by means of clear combinations of sound, by complete 
units of language. 

2. Build up the material of speech according to the 
difficulties of speech. 

3. Consider in that connection, so far as you can, the 
speech requirements of your pupils. 

4. Teach them also at the same time to lip read write 
and read entire units of speech. 

Value : 

1. You will then facilitate education in speech both 
for them and for yourself. 

2. They will speak more naturally, more fluently and 
more intelligibly. 

3. You will then advance them more quickly both in 
speech and mentality. 

4. You will then increase their speaking impulse and 
their desire for speech, Better, the more successful, in 
porportion as technique is eliminated. “In fluent speech 
there is just as little time for arbitrary associations of 
sound as in the case of a foreigner unacquainted with 
the language when applying for information regarding 
fares, route, luggage, insurance, etc., shortly before his 
departure at a crowded booking office.” 

“The element of speech is the sentence, the complete 
unit of speech, and the sound. Only to the force of 
habit do sounds and letters still owe their importance 
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in the first education in writing. According to the pres- 
ent view of the psychological reading and writing prog- 
resses they should only be allocated a place in the ped- 
agogical museum. 

“Deaf children should only be taught to speak by 
arbitrary imitation of those fully endowed with speech, 
and not in the manner as hitherto practiced. The thor- 
ough working up of the individual sounds subsequently 
•compels us when forming syllables to re-learn, because the 
syllable is not the sum of its individual sounds. The way 
■over the individual sound to the syllable consequently 
means a difficulty, indeed even an adverse element to 
our object.” Malisch asserts that in his last three 
classes he never taught an individual sound separately. 
It seems, however, that he has been willing to concede 
that in an emergency all means are permitted to achieve 
the end. 

The writer of the paper starts with the thesis “that 
everything is in a state of flux — that is to say, all that 
is living develops. Language, too, is something living 
and, therefore, in the course of time it must undergo 
transformation and modification. From this in turn it 
follows that the methods of imparting speech and lan- 
guage cannot be fixed once and forever.” Evidently he 
is much impressed with the Malisch method but he rec- 
ommends that every first attempt with it proceed with 
care. 

On the other hand R. G. Woltjer, of Holland, asserts 
that in the articulation classes in all the five school of 
Holland speech is taught in the synthetic way, the single 
sound being the basis of the system. “The analytic 
method, which has so many advocates in Germany of late, 
can find no favor in the eyes of the Dutch experts.” The 
Dutch masters do not seem to agree among themselves 
on the importance of technical grammar in teaching lan- 
guage. In a very excellent paper, Mr. A. J. Story, of 
England, observes that “Continuously, the struggle has 
been to approximate the free use of language, as in chil- 
dren who hear.” There is now, generally, no ‘articulation 
period,’ no blind following of ancient precepts, and no 
limitations of attempt to any consideration outside of the 
child. ’ “The methods of developing speech now recog- 
nize its intellectual nature; that impression must go 
before expression, and that natural synthesis must be used 
as far as possible.” An evidence of his open-mindedness 
is found in the statement, “That we have hopes for 
future, indicates our consciousness that we have, by no 
means, attained our ideals,” and by the statement, “We 
fortunately, still have in the schools a Divine discontent 
with even present achievements, a ceaseless and tireless 
struggle to discover the fundamental principals and 
truths of personal expression in speech and language, the 
inspiring agent of every other expression of the child and 
the abiding hope of his future effective citzenship.” 

In her paper on “Speech for the Deaf,” Miss Hare 
states that {die “prefers the plan of developing by degrees 
every sound — both articulations and vowls — and the 
teaching of easy words as soon as the pupils know any 
two or more sounds that make a word, but it must be a 
word within the range of the children’s environment.” 

While there is no agreement as to the best methods 
of attaining desired results, there is unanimity of belief 
that the child not the teacher, must indicate the direction 
and that calls for the most natural and least artificial 
methods possible. There is constant danger that the desire 
to prove some theory will overshadow every thing else 
to the detriment of the child. There is evidence that 
England, at least, places great emphasis on teaching- 
independence and self-reliance. The deaf are treated 
more and more like the hearing. They are given great 


freedom about coming and going and every opportunity 
to associate with the hearing. 

I feel that I cannot close this paper without calling: 
attention to a demonstration given by Miss B. Neville,. 
Tottenham, England. With several classes, one after 
another, she showed her development of the verb. The- 
interesting thing about it is that almost from the first 
she uses the different tenses as they are needed, bringing; 
even the progressive forms into use with very young 
children. Their excellent use of the verb, their under- 
standing of language, their naturalness of expression, 
and their clearness of speech were superior to anything 
I have seen elsewhere and seemed to indicate that we 
may be too much afraid of confusion in following a 
natural method. 

Everyone, whatever his views on the education of the 
deaf, should read the paper of Mr. Ernest Aurell, 
Principal of the Deaf School at Gevle, Sweden, even 
though he gives rather a discouraging outlook on the 
subject of speech for the deaf in his paper an “The 
Importance of the Acoustic Elements of Spoken Lan- 
guage in Considering the Oral Method for the t)eaf.” 
He attempts to show that because the acoustic elements 
sonority, length or quantity, stress or . force and intona- 
tion are lacking in the deaf, they have only the move- 
ments of the speech organs or the optical phenomena 
to rely on. “We speak to the deaf, but our language 
does not speak to him. These words say everything.” 
The purpose of his paper may be to caution against ex- 
pecting too much in the way of speech and perhaps an 
argument for the use of the sign language — at least, 
finger-spelling — in the case of many deaf. An impar- 
tial study of his paper is well worth the time of any 
teacher because it throws light on the problem of oral 
education by emphasizing its difficulties. 

Many interesting papers and subjects of discussion 
must be entirely omitted in this paper. The problems 
of classification, compulsory education, social life both in 
and out of school, age of admission to school and others 
were presented from many angles. 

Notes 

The day at the Royal Schools for the Deaf at Mai- 
gate was a most enjoyable one. Margate is a sea-side 
resort two hours by train out of London. The school, 
the largest one in the British Isles, is beautifully located. 
There was no opportunity to see regular class-room 
work, but the school children presented a remarkable 
pageant which was enjoyed by even-one. Mr. J. O. 
White, the Head Master of the schools and his able 
assistants left nothing undone which would contribute 
to the pleasure of the occasion. 

Those who visited the London County Council Resi- 
dential School for the Deaf, Ravners, Penn, Bucks, re- 
ported an equally profitable and enjoyable time. 

The demonstrations were somewhat like a three-ring 
circus in that it was impossible to see all of them. The 
three which I was to attend on the “Development of 
Residual Hearing,” “Lessons with Blind-Deaf children” 
and “The Verb, the Vertebra of Language” were all 
very helpful. 

The extended welcome which the delegate received 
at the opening of the convention and the many words 
of appreciation in many tongues from the delegates at 
the close should leave no doubt in anyone’s mind about 
cordial relations which existed. 


In New Mexico, a man lived 122 years which certainly 
is lots of rest sitting around. 
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Tommy Is Sent Home for A Cold 

By Elizabeth Cole 

T OMMY was the family pride. Yet one day the 
family pride was sent home from school. He had 
been sneezing and coughing and, as this is the day 
and generation when colds are considered dangerous, the 
teacher and the nurse had decided Tommy should be sent 
home. 

“Were you a bad boy?” asked his mother. 

“Nope,” replied Tommy, “They said I had to come 
home for a cold.” 

“Come home for a cold !” Exclaimed his mother. 
“Tommy, you tell the truth. You did something 
wrong.” 

“No, honest I didn’t, mother,” emphatically repeated 
Tommy. 

“The idea! I don’t believe teacher sent you home 
just for a cold.” His mother could not be convinced. 
Not unkindly but firmly she bade Tommy go to bed as 
a punishment until he should confess his misdemeanor. 

Now this was just what Tommy should have done but 
the wrong part of the treatment came here. His little 
sister, Agnes, a thin child of six was allowed to sit on the 
bed and play with him. She caught his cold. Molly, 
the older sister also began to sneeze, so that two days 
afterward when the nurse arrived to inquire for Tommy’s 
health there were three sneezing and coughing children in 
the family. 

Tommy’s mother, incredulous at first that her rosy- 
cheeked son could have been dismissed from school for 
such a seemingly small offence as a cold in his head, had 
a long talk with the nurse. She learned much about 
colds that she had never known before. 

“Agnes is really sick,” said the nurse, as she stroked 
the hot little forehead. “She must go right to bed and 
have a doctor.” 

“What did they have for supper last night?” She 
continued. 

“Well, I gave them some pork left over from dinner 
and fried potatoes and bread and butter,” was Tommy’s 
another’s reply. “They always eat with their father 
at night,” she added, “and they all have a jolly big meal.” 

The nurse looked at Agnes whose then little body in 
her bed scarcely made any mound under the covers. 
“Pork!” she murmured. “She needs fresh vegetables, 
:milk, cereals and eggs”, said the nurse out loud. 

“Is it serious?” asked the mother. 

“Yes, colds often are,” replied the nurse. “They 
•end by being much more than colds.” 

Little Agnes’ cold ended by being much more than a 
cold. Her poorly nourished body was not able to re- 
sist the tuberculosis germs that were already present in 
her body. Agnes had tuberculosis. 

Tommy and Molly also developed most serious colds 
and were left weak and thin. Their mother, with the 
old-fashioned horror of tuberculosis as a deadly disease 
was distraught. 

"Oh, mv darlings, they’ll all be taken from me,” she 
wailed to poor father, who felt anything but gay himself. 

But the nurse saved the day. (They always do in 
stories and don’t they nearly always save it in real life?) 
She went to the local tuberculosis association, reported 
the situation and this is what happened. Little Agnes 
was moved to a children’s sanatorium where in the sun- 
shine and clean air she rested all day long and finally 
was cured. Tommy and Molly were sent to a summer 
camp, where children who are run down and sickly may 


spend healthful days and nights in the fresh air, eat 
nourishing food and build up strong bodies to resist 
tuberculosis germs. 

In the fall when Agnes came back to the city she 
went to an open-air school where she could do her les- 
sons out-of-doors, have a mid-morning luncheon and a 
rest period. Tommy went to a school where the win- 
dows were kept open and where he also had mid-morn- 
ing nourishment and a rest period in the sunshine and 
fresh air. 

And now you say perhaps that a mere cold could 
never create such havoc in a family. And you are cor- 
rect. A cold, alone, could not. The havoc was created 
before Tommy’s cold ever thought of arriving. His 
mother had not given her children proper food, they 
were allowed to sit up late and they did not get suffi- 
cient sleep nor fresh air. 1 heir bodies were not strong 
enough to right and conquer the cold. Hence, the cold 
got the better of them. 

Sanatoria, open-air schools and summer camps are 
carried on for malnourished children. Here they can 
build up healthy bodies that will resist tuberculosis. 
1 uberculos:s nurses detect weak children who are pre- 
disposed to tuberculosis and the sicknesses that may lead 
to tuberculosis. They also teach healthy habits of living 
to mothers in the homes. These are all parts of the 
nation-wide campaign to prevent and stamp out tuber- 
culosis and they are supported by funds from the little 
penny Christmas seals sold in December. 



2Tppes of Cljtltircn of ©eaf 
parents 



The winsome daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
David B. Brown, of Los Angeles, Cal. Mar- 
garet, 9 years and Virginia 2 years old 
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Self Explanatory Letters 

BROWN, CROSBY & CO., INC. 

Insurance 

3 South William Street 
New York 
(Copy) 

December 29, 1925. 

Mr. Charles W. Fetscher, 

8625 108th St., 

Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: — 

Mr. William E. Townsend has referred to the writer an 
•excerpt you have sent him of the paragraph from the “Sil- 
ent Worker” of December 25th relative to Automobile 
Insurance. 

While the writer is not at all familiar with the “Silent 
Worker" nor does he know Mr. Alex L. Pach, the author 
of this article, he does know that the writer of a great many 
articles on insurance in our various periodicals are by no 
means experts in insurance and in some cases show abso- 
lute ignorance of the policy contract and the interpretation 
of various clauses. 

The “scholar among us” who is quoted in this article 
may, or may not, be a resident of the United States. It 
would appear that he is not, for automobile policies which 
have been more or less standardized by the large stock in- 
surance companies writing this form of insurance state in 
no place in their policy by implication or otherwise that 
the insurance is void in case the driver of the car is deaf, 
but on the other hand, their policies apply whether the 
driver of the car at the time of the accident is a licensed or 
unlicensed driver. In fact, the only clause in the policy 
treating with the driver of the car is one which states in 
effect that the insurance does not apply if the car is being 
driven in violation of law as to age. 

We have been insuring the automobile of a deaf-mute for 
years and he has had several accidents of a more or less 
serious nature while he himself has been driving and no 
question has ever arisen. 

With regard to the payment of premium, the law of New 
York State as well as various other states of our Union has 
upheld the rights of the policyholder under his policy 
whether the premium for his insurance be paid at the time 
of the loss or accident. 

An Automobile policy is a contract of insurances and is 
immediately in effect from the effective date indicated in the 
policy, whether the premium be paid or not. If it is not 
paid within a reasonable time the company has the right 
to issue notice of cancellation but such cancellation is not 
retroactive and the company would be obliged to honor 
claim made upon them during the period in which their 
policy was in force prior to the effective date of the can- 
cellation but, of course, before actual payment they would 
have the right to demand pro rata earned premium for the 
period during which the insurance was in force. 

We do not appear to have any of your Automobile Insur- 
ance thru this office but if you will send us your policies we 
should be very glad indeed to pass upon their merits to 
make sure that they are written on the proper form and at 
the correct rate, etc. This services on our part would imply 
no consideration of any nature to you. 

Yours very truly, 

Brown Crosby & Co. Inc. 

E. F. Lanchantin 



CHARLES W. FETSCHER 
Architect 
8625 108th Street 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

(Copy) 

January 2, 1926. 

Messrs. Brown, Crosby & Co. 

3 South William Street, 

New York City, N. Y. 

Attention Mr. Lanchantin. 

Gentlemen : — 

I am deeply indebted to you for the courteous reply to 
an erroneous article which recently appeared in one of the 
publications of the deaf, on the status of the deaf driver of 
automobiles and in relation to insurance in general and the 
agents. I desire to thank you and Mr. Lanchantin who so 
courteously wrote the painstaking letter of reply. 

I shall have your letter published in the same paper as 
the article was. Just as it is, giving you full credit for so 
easing the deaf, not alone as auto owners but on the matter 
of insurance, etc., and thus refute any aspersions on agents 
it may have cast. 

As a member of the National Association of the Deaf and 
other societies engaged in the betterment and better under- 
standing of the deaf by the hearing people, and my very 
pleasant business relations with you covering many years, it 
was my desire to get the facts straight. 

Your own position is a most admirable one and shows- 
your knowledge of the deaf and the marvelous skill and co- 
operation of hand eye and nerves which they possess and 
their being safer drivers than the hearing, which comes 
from their lack of distraction from their surrounding noise 
and turmoil and their attention to the road and to their 
own cars. 

Having personally driven a car for some eleven years 
now, and having had it insured w>ith you the first seven or 
eight years of that time and never having had the slightest 
accident as your records will show, and it still is insured, 
though with another firm and still carries that record. I 
and the deaf at large feel toward firms such as yours a 
iriendship of trust and honesty. 

1 wish to assure you of the esteem in which such friend- 
ship is held, by me personally and the various associations 
of the deaf to whom such matters are of import. 

Personally I have seen many accidents of many kinds and 
I can truthfully say that if the drivers of the cars which 
were in these accidents were deaf, nine out of ten of the 
accidents would never have occured. I could quote many 
incidents but pick one or tw r o: — A woman gossiping with an- 
other driving a car crash into the rear of another. I have 
seen a man driving and doing the same thing knock down, 
though no seriously injure, a pedestrian though the traffic 
signal was set against him. The driver of a closed vesti- 
buled truck crash into the side of a trolley car in turning out 
to pass an unloading truck at the curb. No look at his mir- 
ror though there was one on the truck. The noise of his 
truck drowned the trolley gong. In the first case speaking 
to a deaf driver is impossible, the second was a sin no driver 
of any kind would be guilty of, or rather should be guilty 
of and which no deaf driver would ever be. I have ridden 
in heavy trucks and in limousines and on asking the driver 
of the first if they could hear anything? Answer in all cases 
was “No, noise of our engines and loads drown out all 
sounds.” In the second case: “Can hear a little but can’t 
place sound, don’t know which fellow is blowing his horn ira 
so many around, hearing no use.” “I long to ask someone 
to tell me of what use hearing is to the motorman of a one; 
man trolley car.” Now none of these men possess the quick- 
ness of eye and co-ordination of the deaf driver. So I 
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■will unhesitatingly state to you a deaf driver is the safest. 

Men of wealth have ridden in my car myself driving. 
With no desire to boast and without asking what they 
thought. These men employers of the highest type of 
professional chaffuers have said: "I wish I had you to drive 
my car. My own chauffeur is an amatuer in comparison, 
the skill, foresight and seeming advance knowledge of what 
is going on about in front and through your mirror behind 
you, your instinct of the actions of pedestrians and caution 
yet get there ability is simply uncanny. Another told me 
“1 will never play poker with a deaf man after this ride, 
they 'abe mind readers, they know more of what people are 
going to do and know it before the people do themselves. ' 
' I have a deep interest in the deaf at large and shall have 
your letter published so they may know firms like yourself, 
>< where they can have absolute faith and trust in any busi- 
ness they may have in your line. 

’"’TO yourselves and to Mr. Lanchantin allow me to say, 
“Thank You.” 

Yours very truly, 

Charles W. Fetscher. 


Lest You 
F org'et 


The SILENT WORKER has been serving- 
the Deaf for thirty-seven years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 


THE DEAF MUST 
SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 
dues. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING THE DEAF 


Amusing if somewhat exasperating are- the efforts of the 
public to speak correctly of schools for the deaf. If it is 
desired to know how many pupils are in a school, the 
questioner is a*t sea. Apparently the impression is pretty 
general that the young folks are “inmates” or “patients” or 
something else and the question is likely to take the 
form, How many — er — er — er have you at your place?” 
It is probable that most of such questioners have a vague 
impression that deaf children are gathered into an “asylum” 
formeatment and incidentally to teach them the sign lan- 
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guage. 

It does no good, but we are moved every once in a while 
to advertize the fact that this is not an asylum (a place of 
refuge) but a school whose purpose is to teach children of 
de'fecfiVe’ hearing to read and write. We do not treat the 
ears of the children — unless for some acute trouble — and 
they; are' no more to be regarded as -patients than the 
pVpIfs nLfhe common schools of the state. ' 

" Visitors ’in the suhVmer often express amazement on 
finding the' place deserted, the popular idea being that the 
cHfldren and teachers in a school for the deaf do not need 
a vacatiorf. 

, 1 We have sometimes thought It might be well to print 
a little slip like the following for general distribution : 

This is a SCHOOL. 1 «L 

The children who' attend it are properly called PUPILS 
’. or 'Students, just like the children in the public schools. 
i During the summer, no pupils remain at the school. It 
is VACATION time. They all go home. 

V^e do not teach the sign language. Our chief purpose 
lSro teach our pupils to use the English language. We do 
v - r WfL as a r rule by writing, but in some cases by speech. 
The ybfuiger pupils learn the sign language from the older 
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.ones. ' 

The MANUAL ALPHABET is not the same as the sign 
language. 1 It is simply writing in the air. A child who 
has"1^ai*ned to spell a ’ word on his fingers can write that 
, w.ord on^the paper, huf if he knows only the conventional 
sign for the_ word he cannot communicate it to another per- 
son unless' that other person is familiar with signs. — Cali- 
fornia News.’ -• 


a college magazine 


Published by the Undergraduates 


Gallaudet College 


The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short ‘ stories, essays, and verse, con- 
tributed by students and Alumni. The Ath- 
letics, Alumni and Local departments and the 
Kappa Gamma 'Fraternity notes are of great 
interest to those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of 
the Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 


Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 


Some neighbors will borrow every thing, including 
trouble. 
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THE DEAF WORLD* 



Compiled by Miss Emily Sterck 


Bret Harte Fowler of San Jose, name- 
sake of the famous writer, has been in 
the nursery business for many years. He 
knows practically all the Latin names of 
garden plants. He says that to success- 
fully grow plants does not require hear- 
ing; therefore, his job is absolutely safe! 
- — The California News. 


The newspapers of the bay cities have 
recently carried articles with half-tones 
about Douglas Tilden and his ambition to 
resume work in the creation of master- 
pieces of sculpture. He has built him- 
self a modest studio near the Berkeley 
waterfront where he hopes to fashion into 
imperishable bronze the dream creations 
of his soul. — The California News. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard L. Terry have 
engaged passage for Europe and will sail 
from New York in May. They will spend 
some time in London and then go to 
France and other countries. Their two 
boys will go with them. 

On their return we may expect some 
breezy articles from their facile pens. — ■ 
The California News. 


In a recent article in one of the school 
papers, Dr. Olof Hanson ably defends the 
sign language as used by the deaf. He 
says that as a means of conveying thought 
on the lecture platform, the use of signs 
is unequalled. His opinion that the lan- 
guage of signs will always be the basis 
of communication between deaf persons 
is shared by all thinking deaf. He also 
said the educated deaf are not, as is gen- 
erally supposed, against oral teaching of 
deaf children if it is clearly shown that 
they can best be educated by that method. 

Dr. Hanson’s opinions on educational 
matters are well worth pondering. — The 
California News. 


Albert V.. Ballin, a deaf artist of much 
merit and a writer of considerable ability, 
has written a book on the education of 
the deaf, with a suggestion that isolation 
and consequent loneliness on the part of 
the deaf may be overcome by encouraging 
all people to learn the sign language. 

The book is ably written and is inter- 
esting from start to finish. On account of 
tack of funds it has not been put into 
book form as yet. 

Mr. Ballin spent considerable time in 
Europe, studying art. He is now a resi- 
dent of Los Angeles. He is a born actor 
and the movie world would no doubt be 
the richer if his services were enlisted 
to bring real talent to the screen. — The 
California News. 


CATHEDRAL OF THE DEAF 
Sixteen deaf-mute men competed in a 


seven-mile walking race from Hull to 
Beverley Minster recently to attend a 
service with 90 other deaf-mute pilgrims 
from Hull and district, in memory of St. 
John of Beverley, Bishop of York in the 
early part of the eighth century and the 
first teacher of the Deaf. St. John’s re- 
mains are buried in the minster, which 
also contains his effigy and is regarded 
as the cathedral of the deaf. A Guild 
of St. John, formed in connection with the 
Hull and East Riding Deaf and Dumb 
Institute, carries on the work he began.— 
London Daily Mail, May 11, 1925 


A DEAF MAN IN THE YUKON 

A graduate of the Washington School 
for the Deaf is seeking his fortune in the 
Alaskan gold fields. His name is Bill 
West. He graduated at the Vancouver 
School in 1917, and with his father he has 
been in Alaska four years. 

They own jointly nine claims in the 
Yukon country which they work in the 
winter. In the summer they prospect for 
more likely claims. Though the mercury 
goes down to sixty below zero sometimes, 
young West likes the country. He says 
that there is a chance for any one, deaf 
or hearing, up there, if he is not afraid 
to work and can stand cold weather. 

This young deaf prospector has found 
much pleasure in hunting and fishing in 
the Alaskan wilds. Last fall on one trip 
he and his father bagged nine large car- 
ibou, the meat from which has been frozen 
and put away for winter provision. 

Once, he relates, they were short of 
meat and made a fish trap across a small 
stream. One night was enough to fill 
the trap, out of which they took more than 
a ton of trout. — The Lone Star. 


DANGER OF NEGLECT 

Deafness developing in middle life very 
often has back of it a history of ear trou- 
ble in childhood according to ear spe- 
cialists. This is the reason Dr. Malcolm 
K. Smith, a members of the longevity staff 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, of 
Newark, N. J., stresses the danger of neg- 
lecting earache in children. Too often 
uninformed parents dismiss it as “just a 
cold” and believe rubbing with camphor- 
ated oil or an ointment will remedy the 
trouble. 

“Earache may be due to different 
causes,” said Dr. Smith, “none of which 
will be helped by outward applications. 
In many instances the presence of adenoids 
or inflamed tonsils obstruct the eustachian 
tubes which, opening just above the ton- 
sils, lead to the inner ear. 

“Little children are also very susceptible 
to the common cold in the head. The 
nasal passages become inflamed, the re- 
sulting mucous cannot drain through the 


nasal passages and so infects the channel 
into the ear. It is the beginning of trouble 
that is very likely to manifest itself later 
in life. A catarrhal condition is set up, 
that will become chronic unless prompt 
measures are employed. 

“Children will not ‘outgrow’ ear trou- 
ble. It will become worse as the years 
go by.” — Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


NEW AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
FOR THE DEAF 

One of the most remarkable develop- 
ments of vocational radio yet made is the 
opening of the telegraphic profession to 
the Deaf. 

This new field of industry for those 
deprived of hearing has been opened up 
in American by the invention and perfec- 
tion of a code receiver that operates by 
touch instead of sound. The new touch, 
receiver that is applicable alike to radio 
code as well as to the Morse code is the 
invention of Mr. J. J. Jakosky, the well- 
known radio engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, working in conjunction 
with Dr. W. J. McConnell, of the same 
department, and Mr. Truman L. Ingle, 
Principal of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. 

Two forms of the instrument have been 
developed, one operated through the 
finger-tips, and the other by means of a 
small plate held against the temple in 
much the same way as a telephone head- 
piece is worn on the ears by switch-board 
operators. In both cases the line is act- 
uated by a 60 cycle alternating current, 
and attached to the sounder is a vibrating, 
armature designed to respond vigorously- 
tc this current. 

Dots and dashes are distinguishable by 
length of vibration exactly as in the case 
of an audible instrument. Where the 
signals due to the distance or other causes 
are weak, they are fed into relays and 
converted into the alternating current 
local signals just as at present telegraph 
signals are amplified by using direct cur- 
rent relays. — British Deaf Times. 


MAN WHO STARTED FIRST U S 
SCHOOL FOR DEAF HONORED 

In memory of Col. William Bolling, 
who established the first school of instruc- 
tion for the deaf in America, at Cobbs, 
near Petersburg, Va., in 1812, a handsome 
bronze tablet was unveiled at the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, Staun- 
ton, November 6th. The memorial was 
presented on behalf of the Virginia As- 
sociation of the Deaf by R. Auraon Bass, 
of the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind faculty and chairman of the 
memorial committee. At the exercises C. 
C. Quinlev, of Washington, president of 
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the Virginia Association of the Deaf, pre- 
sided. 

The tablet carries an engraving of the 
school and the inscription reads: 

“Cobbs, the first school for the education 
of the deaf in America. In the year 1812 
Col. William Bolling established a school 
for the deaf at his home, Cobbs, near 
Petersburg, Va., which was taught by 
John Braidwood of the famous Braidvvood 
School, of Edinburgh, Scotland. This tab- 
let is erected by the Virginia Association 
of the Deaf, 1925. — Baltimore Sun. 


There are at present homes for the 
Aged and Infirm Deaf in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and New 
England. The Home in New York is 
located on a farm of 156 acres, by the 
Hudson river, six miles from Poughkeep- 
sie. It was established in 1885, by “The 
Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes” and this 
Mission still administers the affairs of the 
Home. It has an endowment fund of 
$270,500, which goes to support both the 
church work and the Home. This is the 
only Home not owned and managed by 
the deaf themselves. It is also the only 
one that has a fund large enough to insure 
its support without annually calling for 
contributions. 

The Home in Pennsylvania has recentiy 
been moved to a suburb of Philadelphia 
from Doylestown. It was established in 
1902 by the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf and is managed 
and maintained by that society. The build- 
ing now occupied was formerly' a hotel 
building and was purchased for $50,000. 

The Home in Ohio was established in 
1896 at Westerville, about 12 miles from 
Columbus. It is owned and maintained by 
the “Ohio Deaf-Mutes Alumni Associa- 
tion.” For $3,300 the Association pur- 
chased an old college building, and 15 
acres of land. Later 15 acres of adjoin- 
ing land with an old cottage was pur- 
chased for $1,000. Later again, 86 acres 
were purchased for $6,000 and 4 O acres 
of woodland for $4,000. Building exten- 
sion's and improvements have been made. 
The value of the entire property is now 
placed at $80,000. 

The Illinois Home is located in Chicago 
and was established in 1913 by the Illinois 
Association of the Deaf. It cost $13,000. 
The Home is managed and maintained by 
the Association. 

The New England Home was only re- 
cently established. 

In Indiana the deaf are working for the 
establishment of a Home. Mr. Orson 
Archibald has given to the Indiana Asso- 
ciation a farm of 157 acres. It is under- 
stood that an effort will be made to es- 
tablish the Home on this in the near fu- 
ture. — Condensed from the Iovea Hanekeye. 

SHALL WE TAKE OFF THE NAMES? 

At present there is an open question 
before us all that is, “Shall the names of 
the Committee now engraved on the back 
of the replica statue of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaitdet unveiled on our grounds on 
Labor Day be removed simply because a 
few individuals raised their voices pro- 
testing that honor accorded them does not 
commensurate with the work they have 
performed.” Rev. Dr. J. Cloud threw a 
bomb shell into our midst shortly after 
the Journal had printed the details of the 
unveiling exercises and had let it be 
known that these names were engraved on 
the statue by protesting that such an ac- 
tion was unauthorized. He reminded us 


that when the names of the Committee of 
the statue erected on Kendall Green in 
1887 appeared on the back of same an im- 
mediate protest was set up by a good 
many people with the result that finally 
in deference to public sentiment the names 
were removed. And that he would like to 
see that done likewise with the names on 
the statue at West Hartford. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the names of the Committee on 
the original statue in Washington have 
remained there for forty years notwith- 
standing any protests that may have been 
made in the beginning. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Journal stated in the latest issue that 
many deaf people in the Capital City 
agree with Rev. Cloud that the names ot 
the Committee on the statue was not au- 
thorized basing their contention on the 
fact that both the statue at Washington 
and the replica at West Hartford were 
the gifts of the National Association of 
the Deaf. 

A very impressive editorial recently ap- 
peared in the Minnesota Companion tak- 
ing the side of those who have protested 
against the action of the Committee who 
had their names engraved on the replica 
without first ascertaining the sentimen s 
of the members of the Association. It 
said that the Committee were merely 
agents chosen to carry on the work and 
that they were not entitled to any greater 
honor than the hundreds of contributors 
whose humble donations were largely re- 
sponsible for the success of that statue. 
It is most probable whoever wrote that 
editorial was interpreting the sentiments 
of the people in Minnesota who had con- 
tributed willingly and gladly and there- 
fore felt free to voice their sentiments on 
that matter. 

We who are connected with this school 
in any capacity whatever prefer to take 
an impartial view of the controversy 
which seenr/s to have only just begun. We 
are only too grateful to have that beauti- 
ful statue on our grounds, to particularly 
concern ourselves whether or not the Com- 
mittee’s action was justified. However, 
as we gaze on the statue day after day 
admiring its beauty, we are not unmindful 
of the fact that the Committee labored 
long and faithfully to raise the money. 
But at the same time to be sincere, we 
must admit that whenever we look at that 
statue, it is not the Committee that is up- 
permost in our minds. We think of the 
contributors in nearly every state in the 
Union who have generously given what 
they could afford to give. It was largely 
due to their willingness to contribute that 
made it possible to have the statue made. 
The Committee simply collected the money, 
put it into the treasury and then gave 
directions to the sculptors to proceed on 
with the work. True, the Comnrttee's 
work was fraught with many disappoint- 
ments and discouragements due to circum- 
stances over which they had no control 
but just the same they performed their 
work cheerfully and nobly! For this 
they have every one's sincere gratitude. 
But may we ask if the honor accorded 
them by having their names engraved on 
the statue is proportional to the services 
they have rendered? Is that too great a 
honor? These names on the statue wi’l 
be perpetual. If that is too great a honor, 
then surely we must find another way to 
reward the Committee for their work. 
We can not and must not let the Com- 
mittee’s work go unrewarded. We ask 
all who are protesting against the idea of 


having the Committee's names engraved 
on the replica to remember that when the 
original statue was erected in Washington 
in 1887, the Committee’s names were en- 
graved on that statue and they have been 
there ever since. But that was nearly 
forty years ago. We are under no obli- 
gations to follow as a precedent what 
those did at that time. We are always- 
advancing and changing in our ways of 
acting and thinking and we of today are 
much different from the people of forty 
years ago. 

It. seems that the controversy now 
smouldering will soon burst forth into a 
flame. It also seems that the only solu- 
tion to that matter is to bring it before the 
convention which will be held in Wash- 
ington in 1926. Give the contributors the 
opportunity to debate on the matter and 
also give the members of the committee 
the opportunity to be heard, and then in 
a case as this surely the wishes of the 
majority shall prevail. — J. A. Sullivan, in 
The Neve Era. 


INDIANA N. F. S. D. IN ACTION 

Fort Wayne Division No. 104 is the 
latest addition to the growing brotherhood 
of the N. F. S. D. — National Fraternal 
Socitey of the Deaf, of which Harry And- 
erson of Indianapolis is Grand Presidents 
The following account of the meeting at 
Fort Wayne, Saturday, Nov. 7, for the 
installation of the new division is taken 
from the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette: 

“Well, well! A newspaper man want- 
ing to know about meeting today in which 
the Fort Wayne deaf — but not dumb— or- 
ganized Division 104 of the National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deaf? Am very glad 
to see you, sir. Just come right here and 
I will give you an earful.” 

Then A. H. Norris, a teacher of the 
State School for the Deaf in Indianapolis, 
a member of the ritual committee of the 

All sessions were conducted in sign lan- 
spokesman of more than one hundred 
deaf gathered in the Anthony Hotel yes- 
terday to celebrate the organization of 
the local division, talked, although he 
could not hear. 

“You know, we had a booster meeting 
here last summer preliminary to this ses- 
sion today and we sowed the seeds for 
the forming of a local society. Today 
our efforts were crowned with success and 
what we consider a great forward step 
for the deaf in this community. 

“Now, as I go along in this conversa- 
tion, if you desire to ask me questions, go 
right ahead. You write and I will talk 
I lost my hearing when a youngster and 
on learning how to speak in sign lan- 
guage and after graduating from the Gal- 
laudet College for Deaf in Washington, 
became a teacher and devoted my life to 
this work.” 

Following this, there ensued from the 
lips of the deaf man the facts that officers 
for the newly organized local elected 
yesterday afternoon in a meeting in the 
Moose Hall are: President, R. Otis Yoder; 
Vic pres., Earl Shoptaugh; Sercetary, J. 
J. Smead ; Treasurer, Ernest Thomas; 
Director, Jesse Kuhlman, and Sergeant-at 
-arms, Carl Stephenson of Fort Wayne. 

All sessions were conduced in sign lan- 
guage and addresses were delivered dur- 
ing the afternoon by F. P. Gibson, of Chic- 
ago, grand secretary; H. V. Jackson, of 
Indianapolis, state deputy, and Mr. Norris. 

Meetings will be conduced in the Y. M. 
C. A., it was announced, and plans are 
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Ibeing considered for social functions and 
attendance at conferences held frequently 
in other cities of the midwest. 

South Bend Elkhart, Goshen, Misha- 
waka, Huntington, Angola and Toledo, 
-O., were represented bv delegations here 
yesterday. 

With them came their wives and mem- 
bers of their families, and the banquet 
last night was given an air of appropri- 
ate grace with the presence of about fifty 
women. The repast was enjoyed with 
brilliant conversations, all in sign lan- 
guage, punctuated with much wiiticism 
and laughter. 

“The organization of the Fort Wayne 
•division is something that we can be 
proud of,” said Mr. Norris last night 
“There are about fifty deaf people living 
in Fort Wayne and outlying territory, and 
almost all of them are members of this 
lodge. 

“It has been customary' for people who 
are not deaf to form and meet in their 
lodges and societies, but it has not been 
our custom- except in the last few years 
to do likewise. We are getting on, and, 
as I said, we are deaf but not dumb. 

“National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
is a well-organized lodge and is now 
about 140 per cent solvent. Our organi 
zation ranks among the highest in the 
United States as to solvency. We have 
builded it well and it conforms with all 
the rules and regulations of society and 
if is a boon to the deaf.” 

To John Joseph Smead, assistant fore- 
man of the Perfection Biscuit company 
plant, Mr. Norris paid much credit for 
the forming of the organization. He was 
pictured as the genial, diplomatic person- 
age who kept the spark of desire burning 
among Fort Wayne’s deaf and finally was 
materially instrumental in the culmination 
of events. 

Telegrams of congratulations poured in 
last night from many cities of the United 
States felicitating the new division on its 
birth. 

R. Otis Yoder, of Angola, was toast- 
master of the banquet last night. The 
address of welcome was given bv R. E. 
Binkley, of Indianapolis, and responses 
were offered by lesse Kuhlmar, of Hunt- 
ington, “Old Timers;” N. T. Harris, 
Indianapolis, “Retrospect;” H. V. Jack- 
son, Indianapolis, “Boosters;” A. H. 
Norris, Indianapolis, “Sportsmen;” Ben- 
iamin Berg, South Bend, “Retrospect;” 
F. P. Gibson, Chicago, “The Outlook.” 


Grand President H. C. Anderson put in 
his appearance after the reporter had gone 
and, of course, does not appear in the 
foregoing article. He was there and 
made a speech, but had left his teeth at 
home for fear of breaking them on Fort 
Wayne feed. 

The Indianapolis delegation consisted 
of the following: Messrs, and Mesdames 
Harry V. Jackson, N. Lee Harris, R. 
Harry Phillips, M. Lawrence Ralston, 
A. H. Norris, Misses Justina Bettag, Jean 
Cunningham, Mary Judge, Mary Kirkey, 
and Messrs. H. C. Anderson R. E. Bink- 
ley, C. E. Miller and H. B. Overhiser. 

The reason for the high percentage of 
solvency is the loyalty of its members. In 
spite of the fact that dividends are paid 
on certain classes its reserve keeps piling 
up because there is no maintenance or 
commission charge levied on mortuary 
assessment. The total assets are now 
close to three quarters of a million dollars 
and are still growing. 


The society now has divisions in 
Indiana at Evansville, South Bend, Fort 
Wayne and Indianapolis. The total mem- 
bership in the state is well over two hun- 
dred fifty. This is a fair percentage of 
the grand total of a little over 7,000 active 
members of the society in the United 
Slates and Canada. 

Abie Migatz just had to be in Fort 
Wayne Nov. 7th. Abie lives in Chicago 
but he is a Hoosier if any body asks you. 

Mrs. Harry Jackson when called upon 
for a speech at Fort Wayne, proved true 
to type. She had very little to say but her 
deeds are mighty. We do not mean that 
she is an exception. She by chance was 
chosen to represent a true blue sisterhood, 
every one of whom would much rather 
act than talk. 

The Indianapolis delegation at Fort 
Wayne was hungry and sailed forth in 
search of food at 2 A.M. All they could 
find was a little all night hamburger joint. 
The things they did had best be left un- 
said. But we will mention the fact that 
such old times as Lee Harris, Harry 
Phillips and others were unable to sleep 
afterwards. 

N. F. S. D. STATEMENT OF FUNDS 
Balance in Funds, September 30, 1925 


Reserve Fund $553,984.34 

Mortuary Fund 62,916.91 

Sick and Accident Fund 48,843.40 

Unallocated Interest 30,530.88 

Convention Fund 6,104.53 

Organizing Fund 2,581.47 

General Expense Fund 1,654.45 


Total in all funds $706,615.98 


$150.00 

for an Engagement Ring 

$25 . 00 

for a Wedding Ring 

$ 1.00 

for plated safety-pins for 
the baby 

This is the way in which 
many young folks start in 
life. It is contrary to the 
rules of economy. 

May I show you how you 
can protect the family and 
yourself in old age? Take 
advantage now by securing 
one of the best policy con- 
tracts at no extra cost for 
deaf - mutism. No charge 
for physical examination. 

Write or see me for rates, 
etc. 

MARCUS L. KENNER 

Eastern Special Agent 
New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

200 West 111th Street, 
New York. 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

Investment Bonds 

18 West 107th St. 

Correspondent of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 

Dear Sir or Madame: — 

May I trouble you to send me a list 
of your bonds and stocks? 

This information given to me will be 
to your advantage and held in the stric- 
test confidence. 

It is my desire to keep track of your 
present holdings, whether or not pur- 
chased through me so that I can be in 
a position to advise you in the future, 
regarding your securities, with a view 
to the possible improvement of your 
account. 

Yours respectfully, 

Samuel Frankenheim. 


A 

SPLENDID SOUVENIR 

OF THE MEETING OF THE 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

at the Lexington Ave. School 
is the photograph taken on 
July 4th. In Sepia or Black 
and White, Post free, $1.25; 
De Luxe style, $ 1.50. 

Address : 

PACH PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
150 Broadway, N. Y. 


Che British Deaf times 

An illustrated magazine-newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every two months 

EDITED BY 
ALFRED SHANKLAND 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60. Those who prefer to send a 
dollar hill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton 

CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 




No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 

Established 1830 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30'inch Band Scroll Saw 


Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


"Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 

Surfacer 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


2800-2900 
Robertson Ave.. 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 




No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 






The Supplement 

"The foundation of every State ts the education of its youth’’ — Dionysius 

A Monthly Chronicle of School and State news set up and printed as a Supplement to the Silent Worker, 

by the pupils of the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 

Edited by H. E. Thompson 


Per School year $1.00. ■»» , in'iC. Free to New Jersey Subscribers ol 

Per copy, 10 cents IViarCn, iVZO The gjlent Worker 



The U. S. S. Shenandoah 


7 he Shenandoah, Pride of the Navy 

Accounts of the Shenandoah, Mighty Dirigible, from the Day it first left its 
Hangar, Until the Night of its D estruction Upon the Hills of Ohio 


By JIMMIE A. NEICHBC K 


TEP BY STEP the United States Navy has 
come to the foremost. Not so very long ago 
it was believed that man would never be able 
to fly and only a few people, considered in- 
sane, believed that we would fly, but time 
pressed and in due -time man actually rose up into the 
air and flew. Next came the ships of the air, large, diffi- 
cult to manage and expensive to build. The Shenondoah, 
the prided possession of the United States Navy, and 
largest dirigible of its kind, is the ship that has attracted 
the greatest attention the world over. Its existence has 
justly glorified the United States Navy and proves that 
it is steadily climbing to a bigger and better footing than 
ever before and in the meantime making flying safer than 
it was even thought possible. 

A Description of the Shenandoah 

The Shenandoah was designed by Com. Jerome C. 
Hunsacker, of the United States Navy. It was 677.46 
feet in length, being only slightly over 73 feet less in 
length than the height of the Wool worth building of New 
York City which is 750 feet high. It was filled with 
helium gas, which the government obtains from Mexico 
and which costs immensely. This particular ship had a 
gas capacity of 2,1 15,000 cubic feet. It received its power 
from 6, 6 cylinder 300 horsepower Packard airship en- 
gines. This large ship alone weighed 67,000 pounds and 
could carry around 50,000 pounds of supplies, fuel, etc. 
Despite its great size and weight it could attain a speed of 
a hundred miles an hour or more depending upon the con- 
ditions of the wind. 


BLthplace cf the Shenandoah 

The U. S. S. Shenondoah was an entirely United 
States built ship, constructed upon the principles of the 
German Zeppelins. The Philadelphia aircraft plant be- 
longing to the U. S. Navy being used for the fabrication 
and their assembly at the large hangar, Lakehurst, New 
Jersey. The fact that New Jersey was destined to be 
the home of the mighty dirigible has aroused greater in- 
terest and curiosity in this state than in others for it was 
at the great hangar at Lakehurst, New Jersey, where the 
Shenandoah came into existence, being completed in the 
summer of 1923. 

Successful Trial Flights 

In September, 1923, the Shenandoah left her hangar at 
Lakehurst upon a trial trip. Lieutenant Commander 
Zachary Lansdowne, who was in command of it kept it 
aloft for several hours and returned it to its hangar with- 
out any trouble and she was henceforth deemed safe. 
However, her great test had not vet come for she had 
not been sent upon an extended trial flight. Therefore, 
the navy department at Washington, D. C., decided to 
send her to St. Louis, Missouri, to see if the ship were 
safe under all conditions. The Shenandoah left Lake- 
hurst on its westward journey, October 1, 1923, and re- 
turned safely to its hangar on October 3, having covered 
the 2200 mile trip to St. Louis in 47 hours and 49 min- 
utes, four hours of which were taken up in flight over 
the popular western city. This, you will find, gives an 
average speed of 52 miles an hour. 
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THE SUPPLEMENT 


To the Shenandoah Valley 

Prior to the Autumn of 1923, the Shenandoah had been 
known as the ZRI, but at this time she made a trip to 
the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. It was upon this trip, 
made upon October 27, that she was christianed “Th( 
Shenandoah,” meaning “Daughter of the Stars,” receiving 
this name after the beautiful Shenandoah Valley, the 
Mecca of tourists the world over and rememberable to 
Americans as the site of a great battle of General “Stone- 
Wall” Jackson, during the darkest days of the Civil War. 
The flight to the Shenandoah Valley consumed several 
days after which the Shenandoah was returned to her 
hangar at Lakehurst. 

/ 

At the Mercy of the Winds 

In the Spring of 1924, the Shenandoah was torn from 
her mooring mast at Lakehurst by a storm. At the time 
of this mishap, there Was only a part crew on board her, 
Commander Lansdowne, fortunately, being among those 
aboard. Almost all night this plucky officer maneuvered 
the badly damaged ship, which had suffered a massive hole 



T/jc Shenandoah entering its Hangar at Lakehurst 


in her nose as she was tossed about at the mercy of a high 
wind. All this time officers of various stations kept in 
touch with her bv wireless, but because the officers aboard 
the ship themselves did not know their whereabouts, it 
was impossible to locate it. Toward morning the storm 
lessened and the commander forced the ship hack to its 
hangar, without any damage other than she had attained 
from breaking from her mooring mast. 


Repairs and Changes are Made 

Following the incident mentioned above, the Shenan- 
doah entered the repair shop and when she again emerged, 
several changes were noticeable in her countenance. Fore- 
most of these was that she now received her power from 
five engines instead of six as formerly. The engine which 
had occupied the position at the rear end of the control 
car had been removed. In its place, there might now be 
found a special long range radio sending and receiving 
apparatus. This was the only change that an ordinary 
observer would notice. 

Ordered West 


Congress had set its heart upon having the Shenandoah 
exhibited at the exposition at Chicago, it seems. Com- 
mander Lansdowne made several protests against the 
proposed enterprise because he feared the high winds that 
are so common in the middL we't .a* that season of the 
year, would cause trouble, if not total disaster to the shin. 
However, Congress ordered the ship west and the trip 
Was begun. While crossing Ohio, the winds, which the 
commander had so feared, w r ere encountered. The giant 


ship became uncontrollable and crashed to earth causing 
the death of about 40 persons who were either passengers, 
officers or members of the ship’s crew. Among those dead 
was the ship’s faithful commander, Zachary Lansdowne. 
He had given his life to his country in obedience to a 
command which he had apparently forseen to be almost 
certain disaster. Yet by his death science has learned, 
through experience, and shall profit by it in the future. 

❖ 

School Notes 

A REWARD OF MERIT 

Several years ago the New Jersey State Y. M. C. A. 
decided to give a shield to our school organization which 
had done the most meritorious work for the school. One 
of the stipulations was that to secure permanent posses- 
sion of the shield an organization would have to win the 
trophy three times. 

There are five clubs here. They are the Goodfellow- 
ship Club, Sunnvside Club, Post Graduate Club, Knights 
Club and the Calm Society. They have participated in 
the race for the award of the shield. Recently Mr. 
Pope decided that the Calm Society was to receive the 
shield for the third time and therefore to have permanent 
possession of it. 

The Literary Society invited Mr. Charles R Scott, 
State Secretary of the Boys’ Work Committee of New 
Jprsey, to come here to present the shield to the Calm 
Society. Mr. Scott accepted the invitation and came last 
Tuesday, February 9. 

We all assembled in the girls’ study hall and after 
Mr. Louis Stoiber, of Newark, had lectured to us on 
“America” and shown us many slides in connection with 
his lecture, Mr. Scott called me, as president of the Calm 
Society, to the front and presented the shield to me for 
'the Calm Society. I thanked him and expressed the hope 
that he would convey to the Y. M. C. A. the thanks of 
the Calm Society. 

The Calm Society is now the proud possessor of the 
shield. It is hung on the wall of our clubroom. 

Irving Hoberman. 


OUR SCOUT HIKE 

Our Boy Scouts of T roop two with Assistant Scout- 
master Thomas P. Sack hiked to the woods near the 
New School for the Deaf on Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 30. The following Scouts composed the party: 
Nitscher, Nicholas, Volk, Smolin, Czubick, McCormack, 
Konetski, Smith, Blanchard, Lankitis, Mowery, Godley, 
Osmola, Rohinson, Bruno, Casamassa, ond Penrose. 

Scouts Nitscher and Nicholas were appointed as 
patrol leaders of the hikers and led them to the woods. 
They went on foot all the way without even stopping 
to rest a while. 

The Scouts had their fire building and cooking tests 
for Second class Scouts and many of our Scouts passed 
these tests. Several Scouts were successful in starting a 
fire with only one match. They used dry wood. They 
baked potatoes in the ashes under the fire and cooked their 
meat on forked sticks. 

Mr. Sack gave them a strict test in fire building and 
cooking. Many of our Scouts passed their tests and the 
Assistant Scoutmaster was pleased. 

Mr. Sharp, our Scoutmaster, came to visit the Scouts 
in camp and rvas surprised to see how well the Scouts 
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had built their fires and were doing their cooking. 

All the Boy Scouts enjoyed their first hike of the season 
with their new Assistant Scoutmaster, a veteran Scout 
from Rochester, N. Y. 

$ 

AMERICA’S HISTORY 

On the evening of February 9th Mr. Louis Stoiber, of 
Newark, gave an illustrated talk on America Mr. 


Thompson intrepreted. The slides showed the growth 
of America from the discovery to the present day. There 
was an appreciative interest on the part of the boys and 
girls and their intelligent response was very gratifying 
to the speaker. 

I he illustrated talk was an enjoyable change to our 
pupils and Mr. Stoiber’s message was very much ap- 
preciated. James Donnei.lv. 
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COLLEGE PREPARATORY CLASS 

Mr. Moore, Teacher 
February 15, 1926 

FLAGPOLE BLOWN DOWN 

On the morning of Lincoln’s birthday our large flag 
was placed on the flag pole near the boys’ dormitory. 
It was very windy at that time and the wind blew the 
flag and the pole down. So two boys and I went up to 
the flag pole, which is on the top of the industrial build- 
ing, to see if that pole was in good condition, but we 
"found the rope broken. So the flag was hung up on 
the front porch of the main building. 

Anthony Dondiego. 


A DARK BOMBARDMENT 

One Sunday evening while the waiters were having 
their supper, the colored cook was sitting in a rocking 
chair reading a newspaper. Some one threw a snow- 
ball at her and hit»her on the head. She jumped up 
with rage; ran to the stove; picked up some lumps of 
coal and placed them near her- 

After I had my supper, I went into the kitchen to put 
away my apron. While I was hanging it up, the cook 
threw a large lump of coal at me, but it did not hit me. 
It struck the wall a few inches from my head. More 
coal came along and I dodged. The coal hit some 
milk cans and the elevator doors. They made a lot of 
noise. I scurried out of the kitchen. 

The next morning Mr. Boatwright told me that Mrs. 
Bishop wanted to have me discharged as a waiter. I 
asked him why and he told me that I had nearly driven 
the cook mad. I told him that I had done nothing. 

James Donnelly. 


THE FISHING FEVER ALREADY 

I am going to get a fishing and hunting license soon. 
James Donnelly has one. When spring comes, he and 
I hope to go fishing at Lakeside every Sunday afternoon. 
We hope to catch many bass- 

In May or June Air. Boatwright will perhaps take 
some boys and me in his car to Lake Wayavanda to fish. 
We expect to camp there for two nights or longer. 

Air. Aloore told me that he will probablv take 
Anthony Dondiego and me in his car sometime next 
summer to some place where we can catch lots of fish. 

I am looking forward to these good times. 

Henry Coene. 
— ❖ 


GRADE XI 

Miss IV ar field, Teacher 

February 15, 1926 
IRMA AND INEZ 

Would you like to hear the story' of two girls named 
Irma and Inez!' 

They were beautiful but empty-headed. Their par- 
ents were not well-educated. alley left school when 
they were in the lower grades. Irma and Inez were 
like their parents. They went to high school, but failed 
in nearly all the subjects. The teacher did not know 
what to do with them. One day their parents talked 
with the teacher. He showed them the girl’s reports 
which were very' poor, hut it seemed that the parents did 
not care. Then Irma and Inez left high school. The 
parents should have made their children do better in 
their lessons. They should w'ant their children to be 
better educated than they were. 

A few months later Irma and Inez w'ere married 
The husbands were Mack and Bill. Mack and Bill 
were close friends. They were well-educated. Every' 
evening before they were married, they used to study 
very' hard. They wanted to get better jobs. By and 
by Alack became president of a railroad and Bill 
became his right-hand man. If you are interested in 
this story and want to know' how T it turned out, see “The 
American Alagazine’’ for February. 

Theresa Lettner. 


THE SHOW BOAT 

Sometimes show boats, or traveling theatres, come to 
small towns that have no theatre. One deck of the 
boat is fixed like a theatre. L'sually the boat stops at 
a wharf for a day or two, then moves on to another 
place. 

Eunice’s father was a minister. He never liked 
Eunice to go to the show-boat as he thought that show'- 
boats were w'cked. Eunice was innocent. She was 
only sixteen- 

She w"*nt to h : eh school. She was not allowed to talk 
slang. She never laughed or talked with the boys as 
the other girls did. 

The class was going to have a play. Eunice was sure 
she wou'd have a part in the play, because she had told 
her teacher a sercet — she was going to be an actress. 

One day the teacher read the names of all who would 
be in the play. Eunice didn’t have a part. She w'as 
verv much disappointed. 

That evening she decided what she would do. She 
would go with the show boat. She would become an 
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actress. She went on the show' boat and asked for the 
manager. He looked at her and thought she was older. 
He agreed to take her. If you care to finish the story, 
read the rest in the February number of “The American 
Magazine.” E. Mabeli.e Smith- 


ROSALIE GETS OUT OF HER CAGE 

Rosalie was born of a plain family. She w'as ambi- 
tious. She lived with her mother in an old fashioned 
flat. Her mother took in sewing at home for her living. 
Her father was dead. He had worked in a grocery store. 

Rosalie worked in Mr. Kelly’s grocery store as cashier. 
She hated her job. Mr. Kelly felt very sorry for her. 
He was a w’arm-hearted and fine gentleman- 

He told Rosalie that he had opened another grocery 
store in Westleith. He offered her a job in the new 
store. Then many interesting things happened. Read 
them in the February American. Josephine Busch. 

❖ 

GRADE X-A 

Air. Moore, Teacher 
February 15, 1926 

ON PURPOSE? 

Two weeks ago I was to go home after the basketball 
game with the Junior No. 3 High School. When the 
game was over, I put my traveling bag in Mr. Boat- 
yvright’s car. There w'ere only fifteen minutes for me 
to catch the train, so we hurried to the depot. On the 
wav 1 asked Anthony Dondiego where my bag was. Hr 
told me that he W'as sitting on it. When We arrived at 
the station, Anthony quickly gave the bag to me. After 
tfie boys left, I felt that the bag was rather light, $6 I 
looked it over. It was Irving Hoberman’s. I took it 
home with me nevertheless. 

That was a mean trick of Anthony’s — if he did it on 
purpose- John Smith. 


LETS’ DIG IN, FELLOWS 

Mr. Aloore, our coach, is discouraged at the way our 
basketball team has been playing the past few weeks. He 
says that he is afraid the Fanwood School will win the 
trophy which will be given by the Trenton Branch of 
th.(; ;1 ,Nationa! Association of the Deaf. I think Mr. 
Moore^is right. He wants us to have the old fighting 
spirit that we had two years ago. I hope we wil-l win 
the trophy. Anthony Capasso. 

❖ — 

" i: GRADE X-B 

Miss Sterck, Teacher 
February 16, 1926. 

MAIL FROM FRANCE 

Last week some girls received nice cards from Mr. 
Kelly Stevens. They were much pleased with them. 
He is studying art in France. 

Miss Sterck received a post card from him, too. She 
shewed us the card. We couldn’t read it because he 
wrote in French. I think he is very lucky, because he 
can understand^ the .French people when they write to 


him- Miss Sterck’s card had a pretty brown picture of 
a s.:reet in Pans. 1 here is a purple stamp on it. It 
cu-.. oj centimes. One centime is one fifth of a cent in 
Amenca. l he stamp cost 12 cents. It has a picture 
or a woman. She is sowing something. 

Margaret Adeline Ognibfne. 


GOOD ADVICE 

Last week Miss Sterck gave us a poem called “Too 
Much for the Whistle.” We read it through. Then 
we wro-e the thought out in our own language. The 
poem is about Benjamin Franklin when he was a boy. 
He was called Benny. 

Benny had several pennies in his pocket and went out 
one day. He met a boy^wkh a whistle. 

The boy was blowing the whistle very hard- Benny 
warned it, so he told him that he would buy it but the’ 
bov did not answer and kept on blowing. 

While Benny counted his pennies, the boy saw it and 
smiled. Then he blew his whistle hard for the last 
time and gave it to him and took his pennies. 

Benny went home and blew his whistle and was very 
proud but he had no money. 

His mother exclaimed that she could not stand the 
noise. His father told him to stop because his mother 
could not hear his father talk. 

He saw quickly how foolish he was. Maybe he 
wanted to buy some candy' or something useful or save 
some of it. 

We should not spend all our money. We must buy 
wisely. Ida DeLaura. 

a 

^ 

GRADE IX 

Air. Sharp, Teacher 
February 12, 1926 

BEGINNING A BANK ACCOUNT 

Tuesday, February 2, our Boys Scouts held their regu- 
lar meeting. Mr. Sharp, our scoutmaster, told them to 
desposit their money in the Trenton Saving Fund Society 
the next Saturday'. Theordore Nitschke and 1 told him 
that we wanted to do it. Last Saturday we walked to 
the city and met Mr. Sharp at Scout Headquarters near 
the Post Office. We shook hands with Air. Carrick, 
Scout Executive. After awhile ■ we went to the bank. 
Mr. Sharp showed us where to desposit our money in the 
bank. A man gave us each a bank book. We felt better. 
I think the other Boy Scouts will save their money in the 
bank becaiye Theodre and I have given them a good ex- 
ample to follow. 

Francis X. Nicholas. 


THE DOWNY WOODPECKER 

This morning we saw a downy woodpecker in ' the tree 
near our schoolroom. Marcel Szczykalski saw' him first. 
Air, Sharp told us about him. He was climbing along, 
the limbs of the tree hunting for bugs and worms in the 
bark. He works hard to get his food. He has a white 
breast and a gray back. He is about as large as a sparrow. 

Albert Camberlango. 
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GRADE VIII-A 

Miss Jamieson, Teacher 
February 15, 1926 

A TRIP TO FANWOOD 

On Friday morning at eight o’clock, our first team girls 
will leave for Newark with our coach, Miss Demarest, in 
the truck. Mr. Kennedy will drive it for us. We expect 
to arrive in Newark at twelve o’clock. There we will 
take the train for New York. Then we will take the 7th 
Avenue Subway to the Fanwood Institution for the Deaf. 
Our girls will play basket ball with the Fanwood girls 
that afternoon at three o’clock. We shall play very, 
very hard and we hope we shall win. After the game 
the Fanwood girls will have a party for us where we will 
dance for a little while. When the party is over, three 
of us, Marion Stevenson, Marion Gronkowski and I, 
shall go home for the week-end. Some of the girls will 
come back to school with Miss Demarest on Saturday 
afternoon because they want to go to the N. A. D. Con- 
vention party on Saturday night. 

My cousin, who lives in New York, will go to see our 
girls play on Friday. After the game she will take me to 
her house and I will stay with her from Friday till Mon- 
day evening. Cousin said that she would show me a nice 
time while I am in New York. Helen McMickle. 


THE VALENTINE PARTY 

There was a Valentine party in the girls’ study hall at 
7 :30 last Saturday evening. Mabella Smith, Regina Cy- 
winski and Josephine Busch, were in charge of the party 
Of course, we, the Sunnyside Club, helped them. Many 
games were played. The guests enjoyed the games very 
much. We had a lucky number dance which Peggy 
Demarest and Douglas Richards won. Each received a 
valentine cake. We played Blind Man’s Buff and Joseph- 
ine Busch and Francis Nicholas won the prizes. The 
prizes for the game were also cakes. 

Ice cream and cakes were served. Everyone was thank- 
ful to the girls who arranged the party for they enter- 
tained us very nicely. Madelyn Gertcher. 


^ 

GRADE VII-A 


Mr. Sharp, Teach er 
February 12, 1926 

LINCOLN HELPED A LITTLE GIRL 


One time Lincoln went to visit in a home where then 
was a little girl named Julia. She called him “Uncle 
Abe.” He asked her what she was counting and she tolc 
him the money in her missionary box. So Lincoln wa< 
pleased and he, offered to give her some money. She said 
“I have to earn all the money I put in the box.” He 
talked with her and told her stories. 


Next day, Lincoln told Julia that he was ready to go 
to the train. So he asked her if she would go to the sta- 
tion and help him carry his bag. She said she would. 
T hey earned a valise with two handles and she took one 
handle. When they stopped at the station, Lincoln gave 
Julia a bright coin. It was a gold coin, but she thought 
it was a penny. Lincoln went on the train. Julia carried 
the peeny home and put it into her missionary box. She 
counted eighty-two cents in the box. When she took it to 


Sunday School, her teacher took her box and counted the 
money. She found the bright new coin. So she asked 
Julia how she got it. She told her that she helped Lin- 
coln carry his bag to the station and he gave her the 
money. Her teacher told her that it was a new five 
dollars gold piece. Julia was surprised. There were five 
dollars and eighty-one cents in the box. Lincoln was 
kind to Julia. Julia lives in New York City now. 

John Shimanski. 


A SLIP 

Last Sunday I wore my best suit and went to Chambers 
field and 1 saw some boys and girls skating on the ice and 
some of them sliding on the ice. I borowed a sled from 
a hearing boy and began to slide on the ice. The sled 
slipped out from under me and I slid on my clothes. 
My suit got dirty and some boys and girls laughed at 
me. Then I came back to school and I changed it. I 
cleaned my suit again. 

Marcel Szczykalski. 
❖ 

GRADE VII-B 

Miss Sterck, Teacher 
February 16, 1926 

MISS STERK’S TRIP 

Miss Sterck went to Baltimore by train last Saturday 
morning. A friend met her and took her home for lunch. 
After lunch they talked. At four Miss Sterck took a 
bus and went to Frederick, Maryland. She visited the 
Maryland School for the Deaf there and saw the girls 
and boys. They were very happy to see her. She talked 
about New Year’s to the girls. 

On Sunday Miss Sterck went to Sunday School. 

\ esterday she visited the classroom and saw the children 
sing in the chapel. They were cute. Miss Sterck re- 
turned to Trenton Monday night. She told us that she 
had a nice time. She showed us some picture cards of 
Frederick. She will tell me a story about Barbara 
Fritchie soon. 

Mary V. Roskow. 


MY PET DOG 

I have a dog at home. Its name is Tonv. It is white 
and black. It has a small tail. It is two months old. 
My mother and I think that it looks like a Victor dog. 
Tiny always plays with Boors. Boots is our cat. Mv 
mother bought a chain for Tiny for Christmas. 

SlNGNE NoRDBERG. 

• ' x *a ,4 ; 
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GRADE VI-A 

Mrs. Shackley, Teach er 
February 10, 1926 

RECENT HAPPENINGS 

Last Friday afternoon Mrs. Marklev asked me to go 
to the station with Clayton Smith. I bought a ticket for 
him. It cost 61 cents. I stayed with him at the station 
until he caught the train at one o’clock. He went to 
Freehold, N. J. I came to school. Airs. Afarklev gave 
me 15 cents and I went to the movies. They were fine. 
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On Saturday evening the boys and girls had a party. 
A big boy asked me to dance with a girl, I told him that 
I idl'd not know how to dance. I sat down and watched 
them dance. At 1 o’clock I went to bed- 

Yesterday afternoon the Knights’ Club played basket 
ball with the Calm Society. The Calm Society won by 
the score of 40 to 34. i Jerry Newman. 


GRADE V-A 

Miss Gaffney, Teacher 
February 12, 1926 


I Vi 


LOST BOYS 


VALENTINES 


Yesterday afternoon, after gym, Mrs. Demarest let 
Fannie and me go to the store. We brought some pretty 
valentines for, our parents. They cost twenty cents. 
After tihat we went back .to school, , We addressed the 
! envelopes. Then we wentuto mail the valentines. We 
hope our parents will be very much surprised. They will 
receive them very sootwi ■ ;r mfenSARAH. Atkinson. 
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THE ROSE CLUB 


,• Op -Hi? 
•• 'lf». . 


Last week I thought about a club. I asked the girls 
if they wanted to bave'one'ft' The girls said they did. We 
voted at our meeting , to nail it^he Rose Club. 
President — Grace* ■'Harrrt’tt 
Vice-President~ Myrtle IV1.. Brosel 
Secretary — Sadie R. Ognibene 
Treasurer — Eleanor M. Duyer 
Librarian — Jeannette S. Woolston 
Substitute — Margaret M. Seibel 
’ There are two "girls, whose names are Thelma R. 

Cdrrello and Agnes J. Mikos, who help and work for our 
' girls. We must work very hard for the club. Wb will 
havie a party; on March 8, for Eleanor DwyerY birthday 
and in other months for other birthdays. We must be 
very 'good and polite to everybody. I will teach them 
how to be polite and quite like girls of other clubs. 

We ire saving our money in the bank for a party. I 
will buy r a birthday cake and some good things to eat. 
I am president of the club. 

Do you like the name of our club? I hope you do. 

Grace Marie Harnett. 
v.«H P -it ■ - 

* 

4 X,:0>L ; ™ GRADE VI-B 

1.V 

Miss Balder ston, T eacher 
February' 15, 1926 

NEW COMPASSES 

In the shop last Thursday Mr. Murphy told mv class 
to make compasses. He drew a picture of a compass on 
a paper. He told us to find some old razor blades. 

We made round cases for the compasses from poplar. 
Mr. Murphy will show us how to make compass points 
from the razor blades. . He will give us the glass to 
make covers for the compasses. 

When we go on a hike next summer we will use the 
compasses to tell us the directions. 

Joseph Bruno. 


A long time ,ago when 1 was five years old, I lived in 
Pennsylvania, ,(/ 1 was also born there, . 

One day I played with a little boy. I told him that 
I would, gp down tow n with him. We. ran all the way 
from nay house. We visited .the city, ,, 

In the evening we decided , to go home, but we didn’t 
know , the way. We were 1 qs|, and began to cry. 

At , last a. kind man saw us crying. He asked us what 
the matter , was. , My chum told him that we did not 
know the w r ay home. He took us in a candy store and 
bought some c^ndy for us. Then he phoned my father 
about us. In a few' minutes my father came in the store- 
He scoldpd me. We went home w'ith him. 

In the morning my mother told me not to go outdoors, 
I had to stay ip, the house qdl day. I never went away 
again without telling my mother. , , 

y Russell Tom Snyder. 


<ii ’sir. 
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" “ JU< "A VALENTINE 

ft >■ #9! ■ . | u rr? 

At one o’clock I w'ent dow'nstairs to get my lunch. A 
girl told me that I got a valentine. 1 was surprised. I 
asked her where it w T as. She told me that it was on Mrs. 
Demarest ’s desk. I w'ent into the study hall and asked 
Mrs. Demarest if she had a valentine for me. She said, 
“Yes.” She gave it to me. I took it nut of the envelope 
and read it. Tt is a very pretty one- ■ - 

i Bi I thought that Miss Gaffney sent it to me. I went 
downstairs again and ate my lunch. 

At two o’clock we went back to the classroom and 
told Miss Gaffney that w r e knew that she sent them to us. 
She will not tell us because she wants us to keep guess- 
ing. We thanked her for sending them to us but we 
are not sure that she sent them. 17 Melba Corby. 


WINTER WEATHER 

Yesterday afternoon it began to snow a little. It is 
still snowing. 1 read in the newspaper that it will rain- 
tomorrow'. I hope it will not rain, because if it rains, 
I think it will turn to ice.? It will be very dangerous- 
because the people may fall, pn the ice and hurt them- 
selves. I am sorry for the poor people during the winter 
time. i«I hope it will not rain for their sake. It is hard 
for them to be happy in cold weather,. 

Margaret Seibel. 




FRESH PORK 


■f.x 


, fm Last January my father killed some pigs. He carried 
them to the smokehouse. Mother cooked some fresh 
meat for the family. We liked it- 

Lewis Burkhalter. 


>r 


GRADE V-B 
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Mrs. Goltra, Teacher 
February 15, 1926 

A VALENTINE DAY 

We went to the Valentine Party last Saturday night,. 
February 13. Maybelle Smith told us that the boys 
would dance with us. We danced. One boy beat a 
drum. Then we stopped and played games. The girls 
passed some ice cream and cakes to the little girls and me. 
One half of the girls went to bed. We had a good time. 
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Miss Molohon won a ''ake. She gave it to Peggy Dona- 
Test and told her to divide it with the deaf girls. 

Sadie Ognibene. 


A BASKETBALL GAME 

Yesterday afternoon at 4 o’clock, Kents team came to 
school. They played basketball with the small team but 
I didn't want to play because they were small kids. The 
score was 27 to 8. Then last night at 7 :30 o’clock, the 
Centennial team played with our team but they were 
stronger boys than our boys. The score was 16 to 14. 
The Centennial team won. 

Every Thursday the Centennial team will play a game 
■of basketball with us. Alex J. Purzycki. 

O 

GRADE IV-A 

Miss McLaughlin, Teacher 
February 12, 1926 

A DISAPPOINTMENT 

We are disappointed because there will be no movies 
this morning. Mr. Thompson’s auto got stuck in the 
snow last night. He stayed out all night. He is not 
here now. We are sorry for him. It w*as very cold 
last night. Martin Lankaitis. •*- 


MY TEAM 

I played basketball on the fourth team. We plaved 
last night with the Bengal Club. It was a good game. 
We won by the score of 16 to 10. We are happy. The 
Bengal Club told us that they would play again with us 
next week. We have won five games. We lost one 
game. Tony Charles Cromi. 


< OUR CLUB 

The other morning Grace Harnett asked some of the 
girls if they wanted to join the club. She told us that 
they would save our money in a bank for us. She told 
us that we must promise not to be cross or to fight. We 
shall have a meeting in March. Margaret Seibel will 
be the sergeant-at-arms at the club meeting. She will 
be like a policeman. 

Margaret, Grace and I will go to the city next Sat- 
urday. We will buy some pretty things for the club- 
room. Myrtle Brosel. 

O 

GRADE IV-B 

Miss Molohon, Teacher 
February 15, 1926 

VINCENT’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 

February 2 was Vincent’s birthday. He was 12 years 
old. Vincent’s mother gave money to Miss Molohon so 
she bought a chocolate cake, nuts and ice-cream. In the 
afternoon Miss Molohom fixed the table for a party. 
She lighted the candles on the cake. We stayed in the 
teachers’ rest room. Then Miss Molohon told us to 
come. We saw the birthday cake. It was very pretty. 
Miss Molohon invited Vincent’s sister Doris to the party. 


Vincent blew the candles out. Then we sat down and 
ate the ice-cream, cake and nuts. We played games and 
had a fine time. We thanked Vincent for the party and 
wished him many more happy birthdays. 

Raymond F. Penrose. 


THE VALENTINE PARTY 

Some of the girls decorated the girls’ study hall with 
red and white paper- The room was very pretty. Some 
boys waxed the floor. Marion Stevenson fell and hurt her 
knee. 

That night we went to the girls’ study hall. Agnes 
Mikos danced with me. The small girls went to a party 
in the boys’ building. The large boys came to the study 
hall. The boys chose girls and danced. A boy beat the 
drum and we stopped and sat down. Mabelle Smith 
told us that we would play games. Then we had a lucky 
number dance. Mr. Kennedy and Miss Molohon won 
the prize. They did not want the prizes so Mr. Moore 
gave the heart-shaped cakes to Peggy Demarest and 
Douglas Richards. We had a good time. We had 
ice cream and cookies. 

Jeannette Woolston. 


ICE SKATING 

Y esterday afternoon some bow went skating on a lot 
on Hamilton Avenue. The ice was thin. The boys 
thought that the ice was thick. I went on the ice first. 
The ice broke and my feet were wet. I saw a fire so I 
went there and soon my feet were dry. Edward Smolen 
fell through the ice. He lost one of his skates. I ran to 
school and got rubber boots and went back there. I put 
them on and went into the water. I looked and looked 
for a long time. 1 hen I found it and gave it to Edward. 
He thanked me and we came back to school. We had 
a fine time. 

Joe Tony Pollitanna. 


AT THE AUTO SHOW 

Last Friday we went to the auto show. We saw a 
big auto called a Rolls Royce. It cost $16,000. It was 
made in England. It was black and very large. We 
saw many other pretty autos too. 

Eleanor Bergamo. 


GRADE IV-C 

Miss Balderston, Teacher 
February 12, 1926 

SISTER’S BIRTHDAY 

My mother came to see Carol and me last Sunday 
afternoon. We were glad to see her. Mother and I 
wro*e to each other. She told me that my family will 
come to see us February 22nd because that is sister Carol’s 
birthday. She will be twelve years old. 

Esther Decker. 


STUCK IN THE SNOW 

Mr. Brill came to our classroom this morning. He 
told us that there would be no movies this morning be- 
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cause Mr. Thompson is stuck in the snow at Kingston. 
He told us that we would go to the Auto Show at the 
Armory this afternoon. School will close at 12:30 today. 

Dante Fusaro. 


CHICKEN FOR LUNCH 

Six girls went to the hospital. Mrs. Moore put some 
water in a dish pan and turned the gas on the stove- She 
asked Esther Decker and me to go to the market with her. 
Mrs. Moore bought a chicken. She told the market 
man to kill it. He wrapped a newspaper around it and 
put it in a paper bag. Mrs. Moore told me to hold it. 
I caried it to the cooking room. Mrs. Moore opened 
the paper and put the chicken in the teachers’ lunch. 

Marjorie L. Brittain. 

^ ' 

GRADE III-A 

Mrs. Brill, Teacher 
February 15, 1926 

A JOKE ON MRS. MOORE 
One pleasant day in May Mrs. Moore went to a store. 


She stood on the scales. Her police-dog put his fore paws 
on the scales with her. She weighed 152 pounds. She 



"Oh mercy, what has happened?" 


was surprised because she thought she weighed 130 pounds. 
She was not fat. Mrs. Moore dropped her hand bag. 
The police-dog looked at her. 

M rs. Moore saw the dog on the scales too. She 
laughed. Katherine M. Giordano. 

THE VALENTINE PARTY 

Last Saturday night the girls put on clean dresses for 
a party. We sat down and waited for 7 :30. Miss 


Molohon came and took us to the boys’ building. She 
told us to take off our coats and put them on chairs. The 
girls and boys played for a long time. The games were 
both new and old. The boys gave some valentines to the 
girls. We were surprised. We had some cakes and ice 
cream. We played for a little while longer. Mrs. 
Demarest told us to put on our coats. We stood up and 
said, “Good night.” The boys said, “Good night.” 

Irma M. E. Lankaitis. 

A NEW AIREDALE 

Mrs. Pope came to our schoolroom this morning. She 
held a little dog in her arms. It was an airedale. Mr. 
Pope put the dog on the floor and we clapped our hands. 
The dog was afraid. Mrs. Pope picked it up again and 
went out. Edwin Boharesik. 

THE TRENTON AUTO SHOW 

Last Friday the school went to the Armory to the 
automobile show. We saw many red stop-signals for the 
wrist in a box on a desk. A man gave one to each of us. 
Many auto books were on the floor, on desks and on 
tables. 

We saw Buicks, Packards, Overlands, Chevrolets, 
Dodges, Studebakers, Oaklands, Essexes, Hudsons, H up- 
mobiles, Clevelands, Chryslers, Chandlers, Whites. 
Marmon and Franklins. 

Some boys sat in the cars. They were new and clean. 

Allen Volk. 

* ^ 

GRADE III-B 

M iss Til son, T each er 

February 15, 1926 

LIKES A BUICK 

My sister Sadie wrote a letter to me last week. She 
told me that my father had a new auto. I do not know 
the name of the auto. I hope it is a Buick. 

Seybert Vai^ Der Hay. 

EXPECTS A VISIT 

I got a letter from my aunt Mary last Saturday. She 
told me that she and some friends would go to Washing- 
ton’s Crossing next Wednesday. They will come to see 
my sister Ruth and me. I shall be very happy to see them. 

Jessie Lawrence. 


AT THE PARTY 

We had a good time at the Valentine party in the boys’ 
study hall last Saturday night. We played games and 
had ice cream and cake. Two girls and two boys put the 
tail on the donkey. Each one won a cake. 

John Henry VanDerHey. 

❖ 

SPECIAL CLASS A 

Mrs. Porter, Teacher 
February 15, 1926 

ANNA PINCUS 

Anna is fifteen years old. She came from Poland 
when she was nine years old. She did not go to school in 
Poland. She came to school here in 1921. Her home 
is in Paterson, N. J. Bessie Hillery. 
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CARMELA FERRARO 

Carmela came to school five years ago. Her father 
and mother came from Italy. She lives in Montclair. 
She has four sisters and five brothers. She loves her 
home. Steve Zumbel. 


VALENTINES 

Bessie received five valentines last Friday. She re- 
ceived four more this morning. She was surprised and 
pleased. Theresa received a pretty valentine from her 
mother. Anna, Steve and 1 did not get any. 

Carmela Ferroro. 


CHICKENS 

We have chickens at home. I gave corn and bread 
to them. My father kills them. My grandmother cooks 
them. We eat them. I like chicken. 

Theresa Thomas. 

❖ 

SPECIAL CLASS B 

Mrs. Transue, Teacher 
February 15, 1926 

Marcucci and Oscar fell in the snow. They got wet. 

Clayton Smith. 


Clayton went home. He rode in a sleigh. We had a 
Valentine party. We played. We ate some ice-cream 
and cake. We had a good time. 

Frank Rennick. 


We made valentines. I sent mother a valentine. 
Frank, Clayton and Mervin got valentines. 

Ida Thompson. 


Lincoln was a tall man. He was good. A bad man 
shot him. He died. Oscar Penn* 


We saw a little house on a car. It was a dog house. 
I saw a man shovel snow. 

Marcucci Sylvestro. 
# 

At The New School 

FIRST PRIMARY CLASS 

a a Miss Burns, Teacher 

' February 19, 1926 

MR. POPE’S NEW HOME 

It is near the pond. It is made of stone and wood. It 
is painted white. W e went into the house. We saw the 
kitchen, pantry, the dining room and two living rooms on 
the first floor. We went upstairs. There were four bed- 
rooms and two bathrooms on- the second floor. There 
\vere two rooms in the attic. Then we went downstairs 
into the cellar. We saw a large furnace and the laundry. 
VVe think that the new house is wonderful. 

Ruth Cox. 


AN ORIGINAL NEWS ITEM 

The large boys went out of doors. The snow was 
very deep. We ran and fell in the snow. I rolled over 
and over in the snow. My cheeks were very red. Anth- 
ony jumped in a snowdrift. 

Miss Hurley went home. Miss Paul took care of the 
large boys. Philip Happel. 


THE PUPPY 



‘Gee, I wish I had that pup!" 


I see a puppy in a store window. Six boys are looking, 
at it. A baby is looking at it. I think that the boys like 
it. Perhaps they will buy it. 

Mary Gligor. 


OUT OF DOORS 

Our class went out of doors with Miss Burns this 
morning. 1 he boys chased three dogs. They caught them 
but the dog ran away again. One dog lost its collar. 
Jesse found it. It is made of leather 

Helen Mikos, Nancy B. and Mary Gligor sat on the 
doorstep of cottage four. They were cold. They rang 
the doorbell. Miss Hurley opened the window. She 
talked to them. She did not open the door. She had a 
sore throat. Then we came back to school. I slid on 
the ice and fell. I hurt my knee and cried. My stock- 
ings were dirty. Helen June Hudnett 


THE VALENTINE PARTY 

VVe had a valentine party in the gym last Saturday 
evening. We marched around and looked at the pretty 
decorations. We played “Wink,” “Pass the Ruler” and 
many games. Then we sat down nad ate ice cream and 
heart cookies. After a while Miss Burns tied a towel 
around our eyes. We tried to cut bags of candy on strings. 
Mary took valentines out of a box and gave them to us. 
We had lots of fun. Helen Mikos. 
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SECOND PRIMARY CLASS 

Miss Hammond, Teacher 
February 19, 1926 

NEWS 

Feb. 18 — Today is Thursday. It is partly cloudy. It 
is not very cold. The snow is melting. 

I saw a fly yesterday. It flew on my desk. I killed the 

fly- 

I shall buy a red kite next spring and fly it. 

I shall work in the shop next Monday. I am making a 
cun. George Schmitt 


THE SNOW 

Feb. 11 — yesterday was Wednesday. It snowed a long 
time. The snow is very deep. The street cars did not run. 
The wind blew the snow all over the tracks. A deaf man 
brought the teachers to ischool in the truck. They will 
walk to the crossroads this afternoon. 

The birds are hungry. They have nothing to eat. We 
threw some crumbs out of the window. The birds will eat 
them. John McGuffog. 


Today is Friday. It is very foggy. It is not pleasant. 
It is wet and muddy. The snow is melting very fast. 

Next Monday will be George Washington’s Birthday. 
We shall not come to school. The people loved him. We 
love him. He died a long time ago. After recess we shall 
play store. We shall buy a flag and candy cherries. 

"I love the name of Washington , 

1 love my country too; 

1 love the flag, the dear old flag, 

Of red, white and blue." 

Anthony Otter. 
$ 

THIRD PRIMARY CLASS 

Mrs. Kane, Teacher 
February 18, 1926 

My mother sent eight boxes of valentines for us. We 
shall make two boxes of valentines in school. I am happy. 

Loretta Kluin. 


We had a valentine party last Saturday night. We 
played games. We played “Wink.” Mrs Bayles passed 
ice cream to us. Miss Throckmorton passed heart cookies 
to us. We ate them. We cut bags of valentine candy 
from a string. We ate the candy. We had a good time. 

Jfnnie Goldberg. 


Feburary 12th was Lincoln’s birthday. He was a very 
kind man. A bad man shot him. He died many many 
years ago. Dorothy Hermey. 


We went out of doors last Saturday and played. We 
sat down on the sled. I slid on the ice. I fell. I hurt my 
hands. We played with snowballs. We threw them at 
the girls. We had a good time. Elizabeth Bush. 


A man gave a box of candy to all of the girls yesterday. 
We thanked him. We ate it. He gave some candy to 


Miss Crater nad Miss Hurley. They thanked him. He 
is kind. We liked the candy. Helen Mayurnik. 


One day Joseph and I skated on the ice. We ran fast 
on the ice. We fell. I lent my ice skates to Joseph. 
We had a good time. Joseph Hawes. 

One afternoon we saw two dogs. We played with 
them. They went to the large wood box. Joseph put a 
chain on their collars. He put bricks on the box. The 
large dog pushed on the wood box. It was cross. It 
barked. The small dog lay down. It had its paws in 
front of it. They ran away. Fred Sytsma. 


Wednesday afternoon I went to the shop. I made a 
parrot. I broke it. Mr. Murphy gave a piece of wood 
to me. I drew a parrot. James Collins. 



FOURTH PRIMARY CLASS 

Miss Cutter, Substitute Teacher 
February 18, 1926 

JOE’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 

We had a party for Joe yesterday. We played games. 
We played a donkey game. We rolled two balls and the 
ten pins fell. We spun a top in a box. 

We had a cake. It had fourteen small candles. Joe 
blew them out. 

We ate some candy. We ate candy cherries. We 
drank lemonade. 

Miss Cutter gave two ties and a toy duck to Joe. She 
gave an airplane to Bernard. . 

Mrs. Mills, Miss Marbut, Miss Cutter and Mrs. 
Bayles came to the party. Class News. 


THE FLAG 

The Flag is red, white and blue. I love the flag. The 
flag is made of cloth. 

Lincoln’s birthday is Feburary 12th. He loved the 
fl'ag. Walter Pease, Jr. 


A VALENTINE PARTf 

We had a Valentine party Feburary 13. We ate yel- 
low, pink and brown ice cream. We had cakes. 

Miss Paul gave some valentines to us. 

We played games. We got many valentines. 

We had a good time. Seymour Singer. 


Miss Bell has been sick a long time. Miss Cutter is 
teaching the 4th class. 


6 

FIFTH PRIMARY CLASS 


Miss Long , Teacher 
February 19, 1926 

February 2 was mv brother’s birthday. He is twelve. 
I went to the Old School with Mr. Pope. I went to the 
party. We played three games. We had some ice cream, 
some peanuts and some cake. We had a good time. 

Doris Robison. 

We had a valentine party last Saturday evening. Wc 
marched. We played games. We had some cakes, some 
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candy and ice-cream. Mary passed many valentines to us. 
We had a good time. 

I shall go home this afternoon. I am happy. 

Beth Pentek. 


Miss Long showed a doll to us. It has on a blue cap. 
It has long brown hair. It has blue eyes. It has on a 
blue sweater. It has on a white skirt. 

Sophie Woloch. 


I am a good boy. I thought. 1 am in Miss Long’s 
class now. I am glad. 

I got a letter from my mother yesterday afternoon. 

' shall go home this afternoon. 

1 Harold Hyland. 


I 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Fehurary 12 is Lincoln’s birthday. He was a very 
good man. Many people loved him. He died many 
years ago. Frank Maiher. 


ANGELO’S PARTY 

We had a party on Angelo Trubia’s birthday. He is 
ten. We played many games. We had lemonade, cake, 
candy and nuts. Miss Brian gave a tie, two handker- 
chiefs, two games and some marbles to him. We had a 
good time. Tony Lombardi. 


IRVING GOLDSTEIN 

ji» V 

He has brown eyes. He has pink cheeks. He has pretty 
white teeth. He has black hair. He has on a gray blouse. 
He has on long gray trousers. He has on brown shoes and 
stockings. He is a small boy. He is nine. 

Emma VanDer Hey. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 

February 22 is Washington’s birthday. He was a good 
man - Charles Mikos. 


Feburary 22 h is Washington’s birthday. Miss Long 
showed three pictures of Washington to us. He was a 
good man. Many people loved hum He died many. 


many years ago. 


"■SSL 


Sam Loti. 

1 


I got a letter from mv father yesterday afternoon. I 
shall go home this afternoon. I am happy. 

Armen Vartanian. 


I got a valentine from my brother. It is pretty. I was 
surprised. 

Doris, Sophie, Joseph and Harold got valentines. 
They showed them to us. They are pretty. 

Millie Capasso. 




SIXTH PRIMARY CLASS " 

Miss Brian, Teacher 
• • • February 19, 1926. 

... . OUR PLANT. 

We have a plant. It is in a red flower pot. It is large. 
It has many green leaves on it. It has many pretty pink 
flowers on it. Miss Brian brought it to school. 

Irving Goldstein. 


SEVENTH PRIMARY CLASS 

Miss Bockius, Teacher 
February 19, 1926. 

Miss Bockius went to town yesterday afternoon. She- 
went to a store. She bought some candy. 

Joseph Sikora. 


February 14 was Valentine’s Day. We had a party 
Saturday night. Joe Jawrenski. 


man. 


February 12 was Lincolns birthday. He was a good 

Joseph Shklar. 


-ii: . 


Miss ‘Bockius got a letter from her friend. 

Angelo got a valentine from his brother. 

Charles Pavlick. 


I got a letter from my sister. 

Myrtle got a card from her sister. 

Charles got a letter from his mother and father. 

Miss Bockius got a card from Myrtle’s sister. 

Philip got a card from his mother. 

Mary DiPace. 


AN APPLE 

Miss Brian brought an apple to school. It is red. It 
has a short brown stem. It is hard. It has skin. I like 
apples. Katherine Flummerfelt. 


OUR VALENTINE PARTY. 

We had a Valentine party last Saturday night. We 
played many games. I got three pretty valentines. We 
had ice cream, cake and some candy. We had a good 

Olga Sedor. 


EIGHTH PRIMARY CLASS 

Miss VanDerpool, Teacher 
February 18, 1926 

We had a party Saturday. We played. We got valen- 
tines. We had some ice cream, candy and cake. 

Dorothy Block. 


Donald came to school yesterday. He is well. We 
are happy. Rosie Vanckk 
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I got some candy Tuesday. I gave some to the girls. 

Virginia Bleakly. 


Dorothy got a letter and three valentines yesterday. 
Virginia got a valentine. Stefia Plewa. 


ROSIE 

Rosie has brown eyes. She has brown hair. She is fat. 
She has on a white and blue dress. She has on brown 
shoes. Mena DeLaura. 

^ 

NINTH PRIMARY CLASS 

Miss Campbell, Teacher 
February 19, 1926 

I ! 

Harry Heiden’s mother sent presents to Miss Campbell, 
Miss Paul, Miss Marbut, Miss Barnes and Miss Black. 

Michael Giambatista got a letter. 

Frances Pierson and Pearl Roth got valentines from 
home. 

We made valentines for the party. 

Kenneth Ford got two valentine cards. 

$ 

TENTH PRIMARY CLASS 

Miss Cameron, Teacher 
February 19, 1926 

Monday, February 15 was Patty Rosamiha’s birthday. 
Her father sent the money for a party. She had a white 
cake with eight pink candles on it. She had ice cream 
and candy. The children made birthday cards for her. 
Patty is eight. 

Wednesday, February 14, Dominic Palumbo’s father 
came to see him. 

^ 

ELEVENTH PRIMARY CLASS 

Miss Throckmorton, Teacher 
February 19, 1926 

The pupils of the eleventh primary class made pretty 
valentines and sent them to their mothers. 

Jennie Czajkowskv received a photograph of herself, 
her little sister and her little brother. She was very much 
pleased. 

^ : 

Christian Wittmann and Ellsworth Dunn got many 
valentines from home. 

Angus MacArthur and Willard Higgins stayed at 
school for the valentine party. They had a very good 
time. 

Angus got eight valentines. 


TWELFTH PRIMARY CLASS 

Mrs. Elsie P. Kendall, Teacher 
February 18, 1926 

Ralph De Santis had a birthday party February 8. 
His sister and little brother came to the party. 

Ruth Lawrence’s birthday was February 2. She was 
seven years old. Her sister, Jessie, came to the party. 

Elizabeth Cannon, Bobby Blanchard and Ruth Law- 
rence each received pretty valentines from home. 

Last week the boys and girls in Miss Yates’ class made 
nut cups. They filled them with nuts and candies. They 
gave a nut cup and a valentine to each boy and girl in 
room. 

£ 

THIRTEENTH PRIMARY CLASS 

Miss Yates, Teacher 
February 18, 1926 

Edith Dundon had a birthday party. She was six 
years old January 29th. She had a cake with six candles 
on it, and lemonade, candy and nuts. It was our first 
party and the children enjoyed it very much. 

Tony Rizzo was stx years old on February 7. We 
had valentine favors for him. 

Bernard Campbell, Calvin Green, Melvin Belafsky, 
Mae Bluestein and Edith Dundon all received valentines. 


Steve Toth got two postcards. He was happy. 




At The New School 


BOXES FROM HOME 

The following children have received boxes of cloth- 
ing and eatablese. 


Helen Hudnett (3) 
Ruth Cox 
Lucy Tomanini 
Loretta Kluin (2) 
Dorothy Hermey (3) 
Leni Oster (3) 

Anna Ognibene 
Dorothy Block 
Olga Sedor 
Eleanor Crystell 
Pearl Roth (2; 
Virginia Bleakley (3) 
Ruth Lawrence 
Nancy Battilana 
Frances Pierson 


Myrtle Blanchard 
Elizabeth Bush (2) 
Cira Triola 
Jennie Goldberg 
Harold Hyland (2) 
James Ganley 
Fred Sytsma 
Bobby Blanchard 

Edith Dundon 
Emma Van Der Hev 
Jennie Czajkowsky 
Azalia Skidmore 
Florence Lynch 
Gina Marcelli 


BIRTHDAY PARTIES 

Many classes have been made happy by birthday parties 
within the last month. 

Miss Cameron’s class had parties on Mary Chverha’s, 
Patty Rosamilia’s and Frank Spankovick’s birthdays, 
Miss Throckmorton’s class on Christian Wittmann’s 
birthday. Miss Yate’s class on Edith Dundon’s and Mae 
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Bluestein’s birthdays; Miss Hammond’s class on Gina 
Marcelli’s; Mrs. Kendall’s class on Ruth Lawrence’s and 
Ralph De Santis’ birthdays; Miss Brian’s class on Angelo 
Trubia’s and Miss Bell’s class on Joe Colletti’s birthday. 

In most cases the parties were made possible by the 
generosity of the parents, who sent money to buy the 
goodies. 

QUESTIONS FOR PRIMARY CLASSES 

. » I ; i ' 

1 . Where do you live ? 

2. ' What is your name ? 

3. How old are you ? 

; 4. When is your birthday ? 
ir 5. What is your father’s name? 

6. How* many sisters have you ? 

7. How Epawy brothers have you? 

8. What color is your hair ? 

9*1, What colpfr are your eyes ? 

10* i! What is your teacher’s name? 

11. Do you like school ?i , 

12. Can you talk? 

13. Will you go home for Easter? 

— ^ 

WRITE THE PRONOUNS 

Martha and Sarah took a walk. — * found some 

violets. picked and carried home. 

gave - — to mother. was surprised. 

Albert found a cent in — ; pocket. : — went to 

a store and bought a stick of candy. — ate . 

A girl -went to a store. — bought some apples for 

— — 1 mother. A man put in a paper bag. The 

girl’s mother made two pies. 

This morning we washed faces. We brushed 

* teeth. We combed hair. 

A baby lost ball. 

Two boys brushed teeth. 

A dog broke leg. 

A woman lost bag. 

A boy kissed mother. 

Industrial Department 

DRESSMAKING 

Miss Bilbee, Teacher 
February 24, 1926 

- T , REMAKING THE OLD 

A few ^ weeks ago my mother sent me an old dark 
brown shirt which I wanted to alter to make a dress for 
myself. . Miss Bilbee showed me a piece of dark purple 
velvet to see if the color combination was, pleasing. The 
colors, combined well, so she gave me a half yard of the 
velvet. I took my shirt apart and soaked the material in 
cold water. When it had dried, Miss Bilbee pressed the 
material. I place;d a pattern on the material and cut 
out a dress. Mv dress has a purple velvet band in front 
at the waistline. It has long tight brown sleeves tvith 
purple velvet cuffs and velvet collar, too. It has small 
set-in pockets of purple velvet. It is unfinished yet, 
but I hope it will be readv for wear this Saturday. My 
mother doesn’t know that I have made a dress from 
the old skirt. I shall take it home for Easter and I feel 
sute that she will be very much surprised. 

Helen McMickle. 
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MAKING THE OLD SERVE 

Mi H 

Last summer my married sister gave me a dress which 
came from California and I embroidered it with black 
thread. I altered the dress and Wore it during the sum- 
mer time. This morning I made up my mind to make 
a jumper out of the dress. Miss Bilbee cut it tight to 
fit me right. It is unfinished but I hope I will finish it 
this week. Madelyn Gertcher. 


TAKING MEASUREMENTS 

This morning Miss Bilbee told us that w*e must learn 
how to take measurements for dresses. We" rtieasUred 
each other with the tape measure. We listed the meas- 
urements on the boards. When we get some new goods, 
we shall take our measurements and cut out the dresses 
according to the measurements. 

Marion Gronkowski. 


A HANDKERCHIEF CASE 

Miss Bilbee gave me a piece of bleached muslin. I 
am making a handkerchief case out of , it. I am embroid- 
ering my initials on it. When I have finshed the hand- 
kerchief case, it will be pretty. Miss Bilbee will enjoy 
seeing the handkerchief case. I think the handkerchief 
case will look nice. Alma Clatts. 


EMBROIDERING TEACHER’S APRON 

Mv teacher’s name is Miss Gaffney. She asked me if 
I could help to make her a nice apron. I told her that 
I would be glad to. I am embroidering an apron for 
her. When I have finished the apron, she will invite 
me to the movies. The apron is green. 

I like to sew very much because I want to learn how 
to sew well. I showed the apron to Mr. Thompson 
this morning. He told me that the apron is very neat. 

Fannie Koitz. 

' t r 

^ 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

Mrs. Moore, Teacher 
February 28, 1926 

THE VALUE OF VITAMINES 

Last Thursday classes five and six had a lesson on 
Vitamines in one of our courses in Home Economics. 
We learned about three different vitamines; A, B and C. 
We learned what vitamines A, B and C do for our 
bodies. Mrs. Moore, our cooking teacher, explained to 
us about the things that were very good for our bodies. 
The vitamines A, B and C are very important in our 
diet. Milk contains all three vitamines and we should 
drink a quart of milk every day. 

We get vitamines A from cream, spinach, eggs, lettuce, 
butter, carrots, cabbage, tomatoes, cheese and milk, and 
vitmaines B from oranges, spinch, potatoes, lettuce, apples, 
dried beans, cabbage, tomatoes, peas and milk. We get 
vitamnes C from lemons, oranges, spinch, potatoes, let- 
tuce, yellow turnips, cabbage, fresh peas, apples and 
tomatoes. All these foods prevent us from disease and 
keep us strong and full of life. 

Theresa Leitner. 
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OUR COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS 

The fifth and sixth classes started a course in Home 
.Economics before Christmas. The course is divided in- 
to thirty lessons and we take two lessons a week. We 
have had eight lessons. We have only one hour for 
■each lesson. We are very much interested in the course. 

We make an outline of all that we talk about and 
copy it with ink in a loose-leaf notebook. The first les- 
son was about the reasons for cleanliness; keeping germs 
away while w.e are cooking, and keeping house. We 
talked about the most efficient way of keeping house. 
The next lesson was about the value of cereals in our 
diet* then we had a lesson on beverages, and the value 
of fruits in the diet. After this we had a long lesson on 
the food sextet; proteins, fats, carbohydrates, minerals, 
water and vitamines A, B, and C. We are anxious to 
see what the next lesson will be about. 

E. IVIabelle Smith. 

e 

WOODWORKING 

Mr. Murphy, Teacher 
February 26, 1926 

MAKING A DUTCHMAN 

Mr. Murphy asked me if I could make a Dutchman 
and I told him that I would try. He handed me a 
rail witft a piece chipped out. I measured a new piece 
of birch 4 inches long and 1 inch square. I cut it to 
shape on the band saw. I fitted « and glued it on the 
break and- nailed it in place. 

The next day I took the nails out and planed it and 
smoothed it with sandpaper. The Dutchman was a per- 
fect fit. 

Mr. Murphy said, “Fine, it is good.” 

Alfred Corby. 


A CURIOSITY 

Mr. Johnson received a piece of camphor wood from 
China. It is 16 inches in length, 13^2 inches in width 
and y 2 inch in thickness. Mr. Murphy showed it to us. 
We examined it closely. It is brown in color. It is 
rather har£. It is light in weight. It has a pretty 
grain. It seems to be very brittle. It is very rare in 
this country. When the surface of the w T ood is scrapped 
there is a strong camphor odor. 

Lewis Burkh alter. 


COMPASSES 

This morning Mr. Murphy asked some boys if they 
wanted to make compasses. They said, “Yes.” Mr. 
Murphy explained how to proceed. They are making 
compasses now according to his instructions. They 
measured them. The bases are octagon in shape. They 
are made of five-plv veneer. A round center was cut 
out of the base. A bottom was fastened to the base 
with brads and glue. A point was driven through the 
base for a needle to revolve upon. A round piece of 
paper bearing the points of the compass was inserted 
m the base. The design was drawn in the mechanical 
drawing class. The needle was made out of a clock 
spring. A cap of brass is inserted in the center of the 


needle. The cap rests on a point which is driven through 
the center of the base. One point of the needle was 
magnetized and it always swings to the north. 

Douglas Richards. 


LEATHER PUNCHES 

James Donnelly wanted to learn to operate the engine 
lathe. Mr. Murphy demonstrated the operation of the 
lathe and he understood. Then- he turned six leather 
punches on the engine lathe. When they were finished, 
he showed them to Mr. Muphy-and he said that they 
were all right. Then he heated the six leather punches 
over the gas flame. When they were red hot, he put 
them in cold water to temper the metal. They were 
pretty. 

Mr. Murphy asked James Donnelly to make another 
punch just like the one he had finished and James told 
Mr. Murphy that he would. He intends to get a job 
as an engine lathe operator next summer. 

Joseph Van Wageninge. 


NEW SANDER 

A salesman called and demonstrated a small portable 
Clarke sanding machine. Mr. Johnson was pleased with 
its performance and sent in a requisition for the machine. 
The sanding machine was delivered and Mr. Johnson 
showed the new sanding machine to us and we were 
surprised at its compactness and efficient performance. 
The sander has a J4 horsepower, 110 volt alternating 
current motor. The sander has been in almost constant 
use since its arrival. It produces a very smooth surface. 

Albert Camberlango. 


MOTHER’S NEW STOCKING DARNER 

Last Thursday I turned an oak stocking darner on 
the lathe. It is Sy 2 inches in length. The oval knob 
is 2 inches in diameter and 2 l / 2 inches in length. The 
handle is 2 y 2 inches in length and £4 of an inch in 
diameter. Four rings are carved on the handle. I 
sandpapered the darner and rubbed it with linseed oil. 
I shall take it to my mother this week end. 

Lewis Burkh alter. 
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PRINTING 

NEW BOY FROM MT. AIRY 

A new boy came here from Mt. Airy. He is named 
Richard B. Cole. He was an operator on Model 1 at the 
Mt. Airy School for the Deaf. He lived in New Jersey 
but did not know where the New Jersey School was 
located. He came here for the first time this fall. He 
is an operator on Model 1. He has never worked on 
the job press, cylinder press or other machines. He ha* 
only had experience as a linotype operator. 

Edwin Seibel. 


TYPE CLEANER 

Mr. Porter ordered some type cleaner. It is a liquid. 
It cleans the cuts. Mr. Porter wants to keep the type 
dtean. He likes clean proofs. The type cleaner is good 
and Mr. Porter likes it. 
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BACK TO THE FACTORY 

Last week Mr. Jerrell asked me to help him. I told 
iiim that the color press rollers were bad. Mr. Jerrell 
asked me how many there were and I told him that there 
were 10 rollers. I put them into boxes and fastened 
the box for shipment to the factory. The rollers were 
send to Bingham Brothers Company, Philadelphia. 

Stanislaus Rosiejka. 



TAILORING AND REPAIRING 

March 2, 1926 

OUR TEACHER LEAVES 

Mrs. Catherine S. Brennan left the school the first of 
the year. She had been in the employment of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf for 32 years. She had been 
a faithful employee. She gave the best years of her 
life to the service of the institution. Her work was to 
see after the repair of the boys’ garments. 

For a number of years Mrs. Brennan taught classes 
on the third floor of the boys’ building. She taught the 
boys and girls to darn their stockings and repair their 
garments. She gave many hoys and girls their start in 
industrial work. Some of the boys were skillful darners. 
When the little folks went out to the New School, Mrs. 
Brennan continued her work in two rooms in the main 
building. There have been no boys in the mending 
classes since the little boys went out to the New School. 
Recently Mrs. Brennan had not been well. Her system 
had been weakened by the influenza. When she left 
her co-workers gave her a nice umbrella as a token of 
respect. We hope she will be happy and improve in 
strength. 

❖ 

New Jersey News 

Miss Clementine Meleg is still confined to St. Francis 
hospital with her leg encased in plaster. She is getting 
along as well as can be expected, but the long confinement 
makes her restless. 


Vincent Clancy, of New Mexico, and a post-graduate 
from the printing department of the New Jersey School, 
has been substituting on the night force of the Trenton 
Evening Times the past several weeks. 

Miss Margaret Jackson, of Wilmington, Del., spent 
two delightful weeks of March in Trenton, the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Beatty. 

The printing department of the New Jersey School 
this year has five post-graduates, as follows : 

Everett J. Kennedy, of Fultonville, N. Y. ; Tom P. 
Sack, of Schenectady, N. Y. ; Lee P. Minter, of Roanoke, 
Va. ; Dale Paden, of Scribner, Neb., and James Neig- 
bor, of Glaita, 111. 

Mrs. Jacob Freck is employed in an underwear factory 
in Burlington. 


Ernest E. DeLaura, of Hoboken, and a former pupil of 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf, is “first sub” on 
the New York Herald-Tribune. 


Martin Glynn, of Jersey City Heights, who was laid 
off at the John Wanamaker’s job printing plant, several 
months ago, has at last received a good position in New 
York City. 


SURPRISE PARTY IN PATERSON 

A surprise party was held in honor of Mrs. Harry L. 
Redman at her home in Paterson, N. J., given by her 
friends. Games were played and enjoyed by all Re- 
freshments were served at a late hour. Those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Redman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Troyano, Mr. and Mrs. R. Trinks, of Ridgewood, 
N. J., Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Battersby, of Hawthorne, Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
DePow (nee Cora De Witte), Robert Bennett, formerly 
of Philadelphia, Misses Anna Klepper, Frieda Heuser, 
Albina and Lucy Abriola, of Lyndhurst, N. J., Grace 
Celia Redman and Little Genva Battersby. 


A full report of the convention of the New Jersey 
State Branch of the N. A. D., held in Trenton February 
20-22 last will appear in the April issue of the Silent 
Worker. 


Officers elected at the recent New Jersey State N. A. D. 
convention are as follows: — Hans P. Hansen, Trenton, 
President; Harry E. Dixon, Jersey City, Vice-President; 
John Garland, Hoboken, 2nd Vice-President; Miles 
H. Sweeney, Trenton, Secretary; Mrs. Miles Sweeney, 
Trenton, Treasurer; Henry W. Hester, Hoboken, Ser- 
geant-at-arms. 


The 

CROSSLEY 

Machine Company 

(Incorporated) 

POTTERY, TILE, ELECTRICAL 
PORCELAIN 

AND 

WASHING MACHINERY 


Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, 
Mixing and Forming Clay 

Trenton, New Jersey 




THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


T he new jersey school for 

THE DEAF, established by act approv- 
ed March 1st, 1882, offers its advantages 
on the following conditions : The candidate 
must be a resident of the State not less than 
five years nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf and of sufficient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the in- 
struction afforded. The person making ap- 
plication for admission for a child as pupil 
is required to fill out a mank form furnished 
for the purpose, giving necessary information 
in regard to the case. The application must 
be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, 
or the chosen freeholder or township clerk 
of the township, or mayor of the city, where 
the applicant resides, also a certificate from 
two freeholders of the county. These certi 
ficates are printed on the same sheet with 
the forms of application, and are accompanied 
by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of application and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be 
obtained by writing to the following address, 
ALVIN E. POPE, Superintendent 
School for the Deaf, Trenton. N J. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Robert Lynn Cox Oscar _W._ Jeffery 


John P. Murray 
D. Stewart Craven 
Dr. John H. Logan 
William H. Morrow 


Mrs. B. S. Irving 
Mrs. S. Cromwell 
Mrs. M. H. Katrenbach 
Gustauv A. Ilunziker 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 

Robert Lynn Cox President 1 

D. Stewart Craven Vice-President 

Dr. John H. Logan Secretary 

COMMITTEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

GUSTAV A. HUNZIKER, Chairman 
MRS. MARIE H. KATZENBACH 
JOHN P. MURRAY 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

DR. JOHN H LOGAN 

OFFICERS 

ALVIN E. POPE. M.A. 
Superintendent 

WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB 
Principal Clerk & Business Mgr. 

' WILLIAM TITUS 
Senior Clerk and Bookkeeper 
MARION C. WELSH 
Stenographer Clerk 

FLORENCE M. WELSH 
Proof-reader and Clerk 
SARA BISHOP 
Matron 

MARGARET rAUL 
Matron Primary Dept. 
KATHRYN MARKLEY 
Supervisor of Small Boys 
SARA DEMAREST 
Supervisor of Girls 
JOHN T. BOATWRIGHT, B.A. 
Supervisor of Bovs" 

EMILY STERCK 
Librarian 

ARTHUR W. BELTING, M.D. 
BURK W. MACFARLAND, M.D. 
Oculist 

LEfov w FARLEY, D.D.S. 
Dentist 

LILLIAN S. ETHRIDGE, R. N. 

Nurse 

WILLIAM D. HUNT 
Carpenter New School 
JOHN W. HANAWAY 
Carpenter Old School 
BURTUS E. CARSON 

Baker 

Charles McLaughlin 

... Engineer 

WALTON MORGAN 
Asst, to Envinrer 

JOB H. YORK 
Engineer New School 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 
Intermediate and Advanced Departments 

TOBIAS BRILL 
Principal 

Teachers 

FREDERICK MOORE. M.A 
ETHEL WARFIELD 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
EMILY STERCK 
MYRTTE D. SHACKLEY 
KATHLEEN M. GAFFNEY 
GERTRUDE GOLTRA 
HELEN H. BALDERSTON 
Helen i. McLaughlin 
RUBY MOLOHON 
ELLA A. BRILL 
MARY D. TILSON 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
HANNAH W. TRANSUE 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 

MUSA MARBUT, M.A. 
Principal 
Teachers 

BEATRICE BOCKIUS 
LAURA E. BELL 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MARGARET A. BURNS 
MARY S. CAMERON 
MARY B. CAMPBELL 
ALMIRA HAMMOND 
HELEN GRAVER KANE 
ELSIE PHIFER KENDALL 
EDNA LONG 

HELEN G. THROCKMORTON 
MINA VANDERPOOL 
DOROTHY YATES 


Special Teachers 
ISABEL K. DEMAREST 
Drawing 

PEARL GLEASON 
Physical Training and Sewing 
MARY MOORE MILLS 
Rhythm and Acoustics 
KENNETH MURPHY 
Manual Training 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING DEPART- 
MENT. 

J. LEWIS JOHNSON 
Principal 

Teachers 

HOWARD E. THOMPSON 
Shop Language 
EDWIN A. MARKLEY 
Shop Arithmetic 
GEORGE S. PORTER 

Printing and Engraving 
HANS P. HANSEN 
Asst. Printing and Engraving 
CHARLES PARKER JERRELL 
Asst, to the teacher in Printing 
KENNETH MURPHY 
Mechanical Drawing and Woodworking 
KELLY H. STEVENS, B.A. 
Applied Arts 

ISABEL K. DEMAREST 
Freehand Drawing 

BERTHA BILBEE 

Dressmaking 

MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 
Millinery and Embroidery 

MABEL P. MOORE 
Domestic Science 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 

F. A. MOORE, M.A. 

Director of Athletics 

LILLIAN S. ETHRIDGE 
Teacher of Hygiene 

JOHN T. BOATWRIGHT, B.A. 
Physical Training Instructor (Boys) 

ISABEL K. DEMAREST 
Physical Training Instructor (Girls) 

CHARLES PARKER JERRELL 
Military Instructor 


PAINTS 

For 3 very Purpose 

Sold by peopie who know 
paints with a life- long- 
knowledge 

Hoopers’ 

Paints 

j 

J 

I 

8 and 10 So. Warren St. 
TRENTON. N.J. 


~ — STOLL’S” 

School Supplies, Sporting Goods, 
Games, Outdoor Sports, and 
Amusements 


TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH 

THE DEAF IN GENERAL 

AND 

YOUR CHILD AND HIS SCHOOL. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 

“THE SILENT WORKER” 

AND 

“THE SUPPLEMENT” 

Both Publications for 
the School Year 
$ 2.00 


MARTIN C. RIBSAM 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry Supplies 
Broad and Front Streets 

Phone 210 Trenton, N. J 


THE STAJO STUDIO 


HE undersigned announces that he has opened a shop 
where attractive and useful articles are for sale. Patrons 
who are in search of something out of the ordinary — 
from an artistic point of view — are invited to write and 
tell him their wants. 

The following list will give an idea of the line carried or made 
to order: 


Trianon Shelf 
Candlesticks 
Dutch Colonial Shelf 
Egg Timer 

Desk and Stool for Children 
Tally Cards 


Greeting Cards 
Tooth Brush Rack 
Bobbettes 
Bud Vase 
Kitchen File Box 
Bread Plate and Knife 


Fruit Bowl, etc 

JOHN M. STAUFFER, 

424 West Broad St., Hazelton, Pa. 




The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 4S£r b« 

The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.) . $ .50 $2.00 $2 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 50 2.00 2 

The American Annals of the Deaf (Wash., D. C.) 2.00 2.00 3 

The American Boy 2.00 2.00 3 

The Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York City) 1-00 2.00 2 

The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) 50 2.00 2 

The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) 50 2.00 2 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) 75 2.00 2 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 1.00 2.00 2 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 50 2.00 2 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) .50 2.00 2 

The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 50 2.00 2 

The Register (Rome, New York) 50 2.00 2 

The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 75 2.00 2 

The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 1.00 2.00 2 

The Virginia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 1.00 2.00 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. T. S. D.) 3.00 2.00 

The Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) 50 2.00 

The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) 1.00 2.00 

We And Our Government 1.50 2.00 

We And Our History 1.80 2.00 

We And Our Work 2.1! 2.00 

Winston Simplified Dictionary 1.20 2.00 

Membership in National Association of the Deaf 1.00 2.00 

Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf 50 2.00 

Life Slembership in the N. A. D 10.00 2.00 11 

(Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are shown.) 
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OU are the fellow that has to decide 
Whether you’ll do it or toss it aside. 

You are the fellow who makes up your mind 
Whether you’ll lead or will linger behind — 


Whether you’ll try for a goal that’s afar 


Or be contented to stay where you are. 


Take it or leave it. Here’s something to do! 


Just think it over. It’s all up to you ! 

What do you wish? To be known as a shirk, 
Known as a good man who’s willing to work, 
Scorned for a loafer or praised by your chief, 
Rich man or poor man or beggar or thief? 
Eager or earnest or dull through the day. 
Honest or crooked? It’s you who must say! 
You must decide in the face of the test 
Whether you’ll shirk it or give it your best. 

Nobody here will compel you to rise ; 

No one will force you to open your eyes; 

No one will answer for you yes or no, 

Whether to stay there or whether to go. 

Life is a game, but it’s you who must say, 
Whether as cheat or as sportsman you’ll play. 
Fate may betray you, but you settle first 
Whether to live your best or your worst. 

So whatever it is you are wanting to be, 
Remember, to fashion the choice you are free. 
Kindly or selfish, or gentle or strong, 

Keeping the right way or taking the wrong, 
Careless of honor or guarding your pride, 

All these are questions which you must decide. 
Your’s the selection, whichever you do; 

The thing men call character’s all up to you ! 


Edgar A. Gaest 


